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TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF IN 
ENGLAND* : 


By Georce Sistey Haycock, F. E. I. S., L. C. P. 


Oral School for Deaf Children, Kensington, London, England; Chairman, Na- 
tional College of Teachers of the Deaf. 


WO training colleges for teachers 

of the deaf were established by 

voluntary organizations in Lon- 
don, England, during the seventies of 
last century; one, at 11 Fitzroy Square, 
under Mr. William Van Praagh; the 
- other, at Ealing, under Mr. Arthur 
Kinsey. Both colleges were managed 
by voluntary committees, and maintained 
by public subscriptions and donations, 
augmented by the fees of students. 
Neither received either state recognition 
or state aid. 

Eventually the Fitzroy Square train- 
ing college absorbed the college at Eal- 
ing and was thereafter managed by the 
National Association for the Oral In- 
struction of the Deaf, formed by a 
union of the two. original organizations. 
The present writer had succeeded Mr. 
Van Praagh as principal of Fitzroy 
Square in 1907, and carried on as prin- 
cipal of the amalgamated colleges and 
of the oral school attached thereto. 

A two-years’ course of training was 
laid down and included both academic 
and professional studies. The students 
admitted to the course were required 
to possess the academic qualification ad- 





*Presented at the Twenty-Third Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, held at 
Belleville, June, 1923. 


mitting students to a normal training 
college. At the end of the course, the 
students submitted themselves to two 
examinations, one in professional sub- 
jects, conducted by the Joint Examina- 
tion Board of Teachers of the Deaf, 
which body granted a diploma of com- 
petency to teach deaf children on the 
oral method; the other, conducted by 
the Board of Education, from whom 
successful students received a certificate 
qualifying them to hold positions as 
head teachers in schools for the deaf. 

A three-years’ course was also pro- 
vided, during the first two years of 
which the time of the students was 
largely devoted to academic studies pre- 
paring them for the final examination 
of the Board of Education. The last 
year was given up entirely to the study 
of the education of the deaf child. Stu- 
dents possessing a normal teaching cer- 
tificate were also admitted and took a 
one year’s professional course. 

The subjects included in the profes- 
sional course were History of Deaf 
Education, Principles of Education and 
of School Management, Psychology, 
with special reference to the deaf; Deaf- 
mutism, Classification of the Deaf and 
Methods of Their Education; Methods 
of Teaching Language to the Deaf; 
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Methods of Teaching Articulation and 
Speech to the Deaf; Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching Class Subjects; Hy- 
giene and General Physiology ; Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Special Senses, 
etc. 

A considerable part of the course was 
devoted to classroom demonstration by 
the principal, observation of class teach- 
ing, criticism lessons by the students and 
class practice. Practice was obtained 
both in the school of the college and in 
schools for the deaf under the London 
County Council. Visits were also ‘paid 
to hearing schools and special attention 
was given to the methods of teaching 
English and Arithm@ic in them. 

The academic side of the training em- 
braced the usual course prescribed by 
the Board of Education for students in 
training at normal training colleges, ex- 
cept that singing, theory of music and 
science were not required. Special at- 
tention was paid to physical exercises 
and games, drawing, needlework and 
hand work. 

The Fitzroy Square Training College, 
which had no endowment, and by reason 
of the Great War was being carried on 
with increasing difficulty, was closed in 
1919, when a_ well-endowed training 
scheme was inaugurated at Manchester 
in connection with the university of 
that city. 

In 1918, Sir James E. Jones, Chair- 
man of the Royal Schools for the Deaf, 
Manchester, offered to provide a suffi- 
ciently large sum of money for the pur- 
pose of training teachers of the deaf at 
Manchester University, as a memorial 
to his deaf son, whose war work had 
brought about his early death. 

The Senate of the University agreed 
to institute a lectureship in the education 
of the deaf, and to establish in the 
faculty of education a special depart- 
ment for the training of teachers of the 
deaf. The committee of the Manches- 
ter Schools offered the university the 
use of their schools—the second largest 
establishment in the country—for the 
students’ observation and practice, and 
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Sir James added to his munificent gift 
by equipping the Ellis Llywd Jones 
Hall, as a place of residence for the 
students during their year of profession- 
al training. 

An important condition attached to 
Sir James’ offer of endowment was that 
the scheme of training provided by the 
university should have the approval of 
the profession and in due course an 
Advisory Committee, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the University and of 
the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf (the British organization corres- 
ponding to the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf) was formed. 
This Advisory Committee now meets 
periodically at the University to con- 
sider questions affecting the training 
and welfare of the students. 

The scheme came into operation in 
October, 1919, a lecturer having been 
duly appointed by the Senate, though 
this step was taken before the Advisory 
Committee was set up and _ without 
consulting the wishes of the profession 
in the matter. The scheme itself, how- 
ever, had previously been submitted to 
the National College and approved. 

The Manchester scheme offers train- 
ing to four clases of students: 

(1) Students who enter the univer- 
sity for a four-years’ course. The first 
three years of their course are devoted 
wholly or mainly to study in prepara- 
tion for the degree of B. A. or B. Sc., 
the fourth being devoted wholly to 
professional work. During the fourth 
year, the students are given a theoretical 
and practical acquaintance with the 
methods of teaching the deaf. They also 
attend lectures on the general principles 
of education and have a limited amount 
of practice in schools for normal hear- 
ing children. 

This course, if satisfactorily com- 
pleted, entitles students to the University 
Teachers’ Diploma, and to the Univer- 
sity Certificate for Teachers of the 
Deaf. It also qualifies them for recog- 
nition by the Board of Education as 
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certified teachers and as teachers suita- 
ble for appointment in a school for the 
deaf. 

(2) Students who are already grad- 
uates of any approved university. These 
students take a year’s professional train- 
ing and receive the certificates and 
recognition accorded four-year students. 

(3) Students who are already trained 
certificated teachers, having spent two 
years in a Training College for Elemen- 
tary Teachers (i. e, in a Normal 
School). Such students take a year’s 
professional course dealing more exclu- 
sively with the teaching of the deaf and 
the teaching practice is a rule confined 
to schools for the deaf. The course 
leads to the University Certificates for 
Teachers of the Deaf and to the stu- 
dents’ recognition by the Board of Edu- 
cation as suitable teachers for schools 
for the deaf. 

(4) Students who have passed the 
University Matriculation or some equiv- 
alent examination and are admitted to a 
special three-years’ course. The first 
two years of the course cover the re- 
quirements for the Board of Education’s 
Elementary Teacher’s Certificate. The 
third year is devoted to the special 
course of professional training, leading 
to the University Certificate for Teach- 
ers of the Deaf and to the students’ 
recognition by the Board of Education 
as suitable teachers for schools for the 
deaf. (The admission of this fourth 
class of students is said to be a tem- 
porary measure only.) 

Previous acquaintance with deaf chil- 
dren is not essential, though the Univer- 
sity prospectus says it is desirable that 
students, and more especially non-grad- 
uates, should have some practical expe- 
rience in teaching deaf children before 
entering on their course of training. 

The following syllabus of lectures 
shows the scope and character of the 
course of professional work leading to 
the University Certificate for Teachers 
of the Deaf: 

Principles of Education. 

The History of Modern Education, 
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including more particularly the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf. 

Methods of Teaching the Deaf. 

Development of Language 

Speech Training. Methods of Teach- 
ing Articulation. Mechanism of Speech. 

The Physical Life of School Children 
and School Hygiene. 

Physical Training. 

Handwork. 

Blackboard Drawing. 

Anatomy and Physiology (Organs of 
respiration, of circulation, of speech. 
The nervous system. The ear.) 

Causes and Conditions of Deafness. 

As already indicated, school practice 
is taken at the Royal Schools for the 
Deaf, Old Trafford, Manchester. These 
schools are admirably suited as practic- 
ing schools. They possess a fine equip- 
ment, and have an attendance roll of 
about 350 children, who are (or at all 
events were until recently) grouped in 
four departments—the oral school for 
infants, whose ages range from three to 
seven, the main school for the normal 
orally-taught deaf, the school for back- 
ward children and the industrial depart- 
ment. 

HOLIDAY COURSES 

A statement of the provision made 
for the training in England of teachers 
of the deaf would be incomplete with- 
out some reference to the Holiday 
Courses arranged by the National Col- 
lege of Teachers of the Deaf. 

Many of the schools and institutions 
for the education of deaf children en- 
gage as teachers persons who have re- 
ceived no previous preparation for their 
special work. Some of them are trained 
teachers of hearing children, but others 
have had no training whatsoever. In 
order to supplement the daily expe- 
rience and training gained in the class- 
room under the guidance of the head 
teacher, the National College organizes 
each year a course of lectures in the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

History of Deaf Education, with spe- 
cial reference to the development of the 
oral method in England and America. 
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The Psychology of the Deaf. 

Methods of Teaching Language to 
tne Deaf. 

Methods 
Deaf. 

Hygiene. 

Anatomy of the Ear and Throat. 

Practical Demonstrations of Class 
Teaching are given by experienced teach- 
ers. 

The course is held at one or the other 
of the schools for the deaf, preference 
being given to those which are at or 
near a holiday resort. 

The lecturers are prominent leaders 
in the work and they give their ser- 
vices gratuitously. 

These lectures admirably serve the 
purpose of guiding teachers in their 
studies for the professional diploma 
which is granted after examination, by 
the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf. The examination is held annual- 
ly in July by the Examination Board of 
the College, for the purpose of certify- 
ing as competent to teach deaf children 
on the oral method, those teachers who 
are unable to take the course of train- 
ing provided by the Manchester Uni- 
versity. 

The examination is conducted under 
the auspices of the Board of Education 
and the diploma which is issued to suc- 
cessful candidates is officially “recog- 
nized” by the Board. 

The holiday courses serve the further 
purpose of constituting refresher courses 
.for experienced teachers who wish to 
become acquainted with the latest de- 
velopments in speech and _ language 
teaching. Attendance at them is also 
accepted by the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, as equivalent to a _ certain 
amount of training. The Teachers’ Reg- 
istration Council was established some 
years ago by the government for the 
purpose of keeping a register of teach- 
ers who possess the necessary certifi- 
cates and training demanded by the 
branch of teaching in which they are 
respectively engaged. It is hoped that 
ultimately, through the agency of the 
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Teachers’ Registration Council, teaching 
in England will become a self-governing 
profession, as is that of medicine and 
of law. 

Having outlined the provisions which 
exist in England for the training of 
teachers of the deaf, I will now direct 
the attention of the Conference to one 
or two of the many important questions 
which are inseparable from any consid- 
eration of the general subject of train- 
ing. 

1. As to the student’s knowledge of the 
deaf before training begins. 

I should like to hear this Convention 
discuss the respective and comparative 
values of preliminary acquaintance with 
deaf and with hearing children. 

In England there is a concensus of 
opinion in favor of a young student 
having at least a year’s acquaintance 
with deaf children before his real train- 
ing begins, and influences are at work 
tending to compel the future teacher of 
the deaf to qualify as a teacher of hear- 
ing children before seeking to obtain 
the special qualification of a teacher of 
deaf children. 

I have attached to the staff of my 
school, but not as a member of it, a 
young lady, seventeen years of age, 
with a high school education and a cer- 
tificate qualifying her for admission to 
a normal training college, who at the 
end of the present school year will enter 
a London Training College for a two- 
years’ course of training as a teacher of 
hearing children. After that course is 
completed, it will be followed by a year’s 
special training at Manchester to fit her 
as a teacher of deaf children. Through- 
out her year in my school, this embryo 
teacher has been employing her time 
observing the methods of the class teach- 
ers, assisting in small ways, mixing with 
the pupils in and out of school, reading 
after school hours selected books on the 
deaf and their education, and trying 
generally to get an insight into the na- 
ture of the work of teaching the deaf, 
and into the nature of the deaf child 
itself. 
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The experience thus gained is believed 
to subserve two purposes—first the 
young student gets some idea of the 
work for which she is going to be 
trained and if she finds it is not what 
is likely to appeal to her permanently, 
she can step out of it before she has 
wasted much time; and secondly, her ex- 
perience forms a useful background for 
her special training, and makes more 
intelligible to her a good deal of what 
she will study during her attendance at 
college. 

2. As to the supply of students for 
training. 

It is of the highest importance that the 
supply of students for training should 
be regular and ample in order that all 
the staffing requirements of schools may 
be adequately met. Serious attention 
needs therefore to be concentrated upon 
the conditions which determine and con- 
trol the supply of raw material for 
training. 

These conditions may be briefly enu- 
merated as the stringency of the require- 
ments imposed on applicants for accep- 
tance as students, the length of training 
prescribed, conditions of employment 
after training, salaries, scope for ad- 
vancement with the profession, and pen- 
sions. Salaries are perhaps the most 
important of these determining condi- 
tions. 

The problem before the profession is 
how to secure such a supply of students 
as will permit of a selection of the right 
type being made. The supply being at 
present so meagre, it may truthfully be 
said that it is not so much the college 
which selects the student, as the student 
who selects the college. 

3. As to the source of supply. 

The source or sources of supply are 
largely determined by the standard of 
the academic qualification prescribed as 
a condition for admission to the training 
center, 

The Fitzroy Square College drew its 
supply from the secondary or high 
schools and from normal training col- 
leges, and provided a two or three- 
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years’ course of academic and profes- 

sional training for the students entering 

from high schools and a one-year course 
for those entering from a normal train- 
ing college. 

The Manchester scheme draws _ its 
supply from universities and normal 
training colleges, and provides a one- 
year course of professional training. 

Many teachers feel that a one-year 
course of professional training, unless 
the student has already had a fair 
amount of acquaintance with the deaf 
child before entering upon his training, 
is inadequate. But on the other hand, 
as soon as a two-year professional course 
is spoken of, financial difficulties at once 
obtrude themselves. 

The real question to be determined 
seems to be whether it is preferable to 
have a less highly educated teacher with 
an intimate knowledge of the deaf child 
and of the methods of instructing him, 
or a more highly educated teacher pos- 
sessing a less intimate acquaintance with 
the deaf child and his educational treat- 
ment. 

I will permit myself to make but one 
observation on this question of the 
academic attainments of the student. 

It is in the best interests of the pro- 
fession as a whole, as well as of its 
members individually, that the academic 
status of teachers of the deaf should not 
be inferior to that of teachers engaged 
in other branches of the teaching pro- 
fession. It should at least be such as 
will entitle teachers of the deaf to a 
claim for any pension granted to teach- 
ers by the State in which they are em- 
ployed. 

4. Finally, but of prime importance, 
as to the most desirable type of 
student. 

We shall be able to envisage the re- 
quired type by considering in some de- 
tail our requirements as regards phy- 
sique and moral character. First, as 
regards physique: 

It may be taken for granted that no 
candidate should be accepted who suf- 
fers from any bodily defect, organic 
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weakness, or hereditary tendency likely 
to handicap him in the discharge of his 


duties, or to prevent him from interest- 
ing himself actively in the out-of-door 
amusements and occupations of the 
pupils; or to deny him the enjoyment 
oi that degree of health which makes 
mental work not only possible but enjoy- 
able, or to render an early breakdown 
and resignation a probable contingency. 

Eyesight should not be considered 
satisfactory if there is any defect in 
vision which cannot be corrected by 
glasses. 

Hearing should be unimpaired if the 
applicant desires to be trained as an 
oral teacher, and he should further be 
required to possess a good phonetic ear. 
A practical test should be prescribed to 
eliminate candidates who are unable to 
distinguish broad variations in pitch and 
quality of vocal sounds and who seem 
unlikely, with suitable training, to ac- 
quire a fine sense of discrimination for 
vocal sounds and an ability to imitate 
them accurately, with a view to discov- 
ering errors in production. A _ good 
phonetic ear is essential for the success- 
ful correction of the faults in vocaliza- 
tion common to the speech of deaf 
children. 

There must be normal formation of 
the mouth; no variation, that is, from 
the normal which would present un- 
necessary speech-reading difficulties to 
the deaf child. 

Every applicant for training should 
be medically examined by a_ physician 
and a report furnished answering a 
series of carefully selected questions. 

Now as to moral character. 

Think of the most successful class- 
teachers, principals and superintendents 
with whom you are acquainted ; examine 
the grounds of their success, and you 
will find these grounds made up, very 
largely, of elements of their individual 
personalities. 

Primarily, applicants for acceptance 
as students should possess a_ bright 
cheerful disposition, and have an active 
energetic temperament. The possession 
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of a markedly morbid, or phlegmatic, 
or neurotic temperament should be a 
bar, as should also an indolent, shiftless 
disposition. 

That divine thing, imaginative sym- 
pathy is a pre-eminently desirable quali- 
ty in a teacher. It gives birth to a wide 
range of virtues of pedagogic values 
e. g., intuitive understanding, charitable- 
ness of mind, loyalty, the “missionary” 
spirit, forbearance and patience. The 
unimaginative, unsympathetic teacher is 
quite incapable of entering into the 
hearts and minds of his pupils and he 
is out of place in a classroom. He is 
equally incapable of entering into those 
finer relations with the other members 
of the school staff which make school 
life on both its professional and social 
sides move smoothly and pleasantly. 

Enthusiasm, vision, courage! A man 
or woman who has capacity for en- 
thusiasm, who possesses vision and is 
courageous, having strength of character, 
is bound to succeed either as a class 
teacher, principal or superintendent. 
Without enthusiasm in our work, we 
inevitably fail to overcome the innumer- 
able obstacles in our path and become 
uninspiring drudges, whose mental out- 
look might well be labelled “A hopeless 
dawn.” 

Vision—the power that enables us to 
take stock and look ahead, to see where 
we are heading before we get there, the 
capacity to visualize the child at the end 
of his proposed course of training and 
be able to estimate his educational posi- 
tion and relation to post-school condi- 
tions—vision of this kind keeps a teach- 
er or a principal out of pedagogic blind 
alleys and ensures for his work a 
healthy freshness, and an expansion and 
development in harmony with the pupils’ 





future economic, social and_ religious 
needs. 
Enthusiasm is a_ teacher’s motive 


power. Without it, he can get no- 
where. It springs from a love of his 
work for its own sake, and therefore 
students for whom teaching the deaf has 
no attraction should be advised to try 
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some other career. If a student is in- 

capable of being thrilled by the prospect 

of emancipating the souls of deaf chil- 
dren, teaching the deaf is not his true 
vocation. 

I would suggest that a second set of 
questions be set down on a form, to be 
answered frankly and honestly by the 
principal of the school or college at 
which the applicant was educated. For 
example: 

1. What are the chief characteristics of 
the applicant’s personality? In par- 
ticular, is she usually bright, cheer- 
ful, optimistic? Has she a sense of 
humor? Is she energetic? Is she 
emotionally well-balanced? Is she 
just in her judgment and dealings? 

2. Is her nature markedly sympathetic ? 

3. Is she keenly interested in whatever 
she has to do? In what directions 
do her chief interests lie? 

Has she foresight? 

5. Has she strength of chafacter and 
power of application? 

There are, of course, many other 
qualities desirable to have in a class 
teacher, but it is useless to expect to 
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find them in any measurable degree in 
the raw student. Training and subse- 
quent experience alone can develop 
them. Some priceless qualities do not 
reveal themselves except under stress 
of appropriate circumstances of an un- 
usual kind, and there exist no means of 
detecting their presence beforehand. 

It should, I think, be the special func- 
tion of the principal of a training cen- 
ter to set before the students, with ap- 
propriate impressiveness, those qualities 
of heart and mind which ensure suc- 
cessful class-teaching and sound charac- 
ter training, and also those other quali- 
ties without the possession of which by 
the members of a school staff, the 
smooth, harmonious working of a school 
is impossible and the best results are 
unattainable. It is well to remember 
when laying down a scheme of training 
that prospective students will realize the 
best that is in them only when the prin- 
cipal is one who possesses the power to 
instil in them unbounding faith in their 
methods, to implant in them high ideals 
of service and to inspire them with a 
lofty conception of their calling. 





VOICE TRAINING FOR THE DEAFENED* 


By JosePHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


AM to speak on a subject that has 

never before been discussed at a 

meeting of the Federation. Almost 
no attention has been given to it by any 
organization for the hard of hearing; 
and yet it is a subject that directly af- 
fects every man, woman, and child, into 
whose life deafness, in however slight 
a degree, has entered. 

The average individual whose hearing 
has become impaired after the educa- 
tional period feels, with a sense of com- 
placency, that a discussion of voices 
and articulation does not concern him 
in the least. It is this very person that 
I want particularly to address this morn- 


* Presented before the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Chicago, June, 1923. 


ing. Doubtless his attitude is due to the 
fact that he associates the idea of voice 
training and speech improvement only 
with schools for deaf children—“deaf- 
mutes,” he probably calls them. He 
feels calm in the knowledge that his 
own hearing was normal for many years, 
and usually has no idea that the loss of 
hearing in adult life is frequently fol- 
lowed by a deterioration of voice and 
sometimes of articulation. 

Those who have made a special study 
of speech and of the effect produced 
upon it by deafness are familiar with 
characteristics often unnoticed by the 
untrained ear. In cases of partial deaf- 
ness we find the voice which is too low, 
and has lost its resonance—a lifeless, 
colorless voice. Then there is the one 
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which betrays too much tension of the 
throat muscles. In the effort to hear 
himself clearly, the speaker acquires a 
harshness of tone which in extreme 
cases becomes parrot-like. In a case 
where total deafness has come suddenly, 
there is sometimes an entire loss of in- 
flection. I saw such a case not long 
ago—that of an extremely bright young 
man. I had a conversation with him, 
and when he left me, he said, “Good- 
bye-Miss-Tim-ber-lake” — a __ perfect 
monotone. I have heard speech and 
voices just as good in boys born deaf, 
and yet that boy had heard perfectly 
until only five or six years ago. 

There are other variations of the 
“deaf” voice, but all of them bear sufh- 
cient resemblance to each other to en- 
able the trained ear to identify their 
cause instantly. 

My object in presenting this paper is 
to bring about a more general realization 
of the depreciation of voice that usually 
accompanies acquired deafness, for the 
recognition of an enemy is always fol- 
lowed by a search for weapons of de- 
fense. 

I do not like the use of the first per- 
sonal pronoun at a meeting of this char- 
acter, but I shall be obliged to go con- 
trary to that opinion today, because | 
think that by talking to you personally 
I can more effectively arouse those of 
you who need it. 

My earliest interest in speech was 
awakened by an incident that happened 
in my childhood. I said to my mother 
one day: 

“Mother, what makes Mrs. Farrar say 
s’s so funny?” 

“T don’t know, dear,” was the answer, 
I suppose that’s just the way she talks.” 

Evidently my mother saw no connec- 
tion between Mrs. Farrar’s speech and 
the fact that she was somewhat hard of 
hearing. Nevertheless, those s’s haunted 
me, and so did the plaintive note in her 
voice—not at all unpleasant, but just 
unusual. 

Years later, when I became a teacher- 
in-training at a school for deaf children, 
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and experimented with every sound my 
own vocal organs would make or that 
I could induce other people to utter, the 
light broke. That was why Mrs. Far- 
rar’s speech was different—she was 
deaf ! 

This illuminating realization came just 
in time to be applied to myself. I had 
not finished my normal course when I 
became conscious that my own. hearing 
was growing dull. The defect was very 
slight. I heard lectures and sermons 
readily. No one discovered my deaf- 
ness in conversation. Imagine my con- 
sternation when one day a teacher of the 
deaf, who is often called the greatest 
authority on speech in the United States, 
said to me: 


“You’re a little hard of hearing, 
aren’t you, Miss Timberlake ?” 
“Why y-yes,” I stammered. “How 


did you know that?” 

“By your voice,” she said quietly. 

By my voice—ten years ago, when I 
could hear almost perfectly! 

I am telling you this story for two 
reasons—first, because I want you to 
realize that | am talking with you, not 
at you; second, to illustrate my state- 
ment that everyone whose hearing is 
below normal, no matter how slightly, 
needs to be on guard. 

I can count on the fingers of one 
hand the hard of hearing persons I 
know whose deafness is not instantly 
apparent to me in their voices. Time 
after time I have had women whose 
voices were not only affected, but most 
unpleasantly affected by deafness say to 
me: 

“Oh, I’m not at all worried about my 
voice, of course—I didn’t lose my hear- 
ing until after I was grown!” 

They simply refuse to consider the 
possibility of any deterioration, and 
often take offense at the suggestion 
of it. 

Perhaps you are saying to yourselves: 
“Well, if it’s as bad as all that, and we 
all get it when we lose our hearing, why 
is she rubbing it in?” 
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I am emphasizing it, my friends, be- 
cause I believe with all my heart that it 
is not necessary for our voices to be- 
come unpleasant and our speech indis- 
tinct. I am convinced that it is an evil 
for which there is a remedy. Probably 
it will not be possible to make authori- 
tative statements as to the best treatment 
for a given case until at least one 
person devotes his whole professional 
life to the study of the voices of the 
deafened, but even in the light of our 
present limited knowledge there are a 
few suggestions to offer. 

The Federation as a body can em- 
phasize the need for voice correction 
and speech preservation, and, in its an- 
nual statistics, can collect and publish 
information. 

Each league, club, or guild can work 
out a plan for voice correction among 
its members. Surely in every city there 
can be found some competent teacher 
willing to give supervision, and some 
hearing friends to help in carrying out 
the instructions. Of course that will be 
only a beginning. Other and _ better 
plans will surely follow, and each can be 
reported at the Federation conferences, 
for our mutual benefit. 

3ut you yourselves—each one of you 
—can do the greatest work. If you 
will recognize the importance of keep- 
ing your own voice normal, and will do 
your best for yourself and others, un- 
told good will result. 

Perhaps your voice does not need 
correction, but if you are noticeably 
hard of hearing the chances are that it 
does, and if you are very deaf your 
articulation may need attention, too. We 
who are deafened should have the very 
clearest enunciation and the most pleas- 
ant voices that we can possibly develop, 
because speech that is easily understood 
and pleasant to hear will go a long way 
toward offsetting the impression of in- 
competence that our deafness’ often 
forces us to give. 

We all know how we feel when we 
encounter a person who insists upon 
screaming at us, or one who talks, as 








Mr. Ferrall says, down under his vest 
buttons instead of with his lips. Our 
one desire is to end the interview as 
soon as possible. It is safe to assume, 
then, that our friends will enjoy our 
company more if we try to make it easy 
and agreeable for them to listen to us. 

Do not trust the members of your 
family to tell you whether you should 
have special voice work. Their ears 
are untrained, and they are accustomed 
to hearing you talk. Just as an experi- 
ment I recently asked several of my 
friends whether my _ voice sounded 
“deaf.” All except one said, “Why no, 
not at all—how absurd!” The one ex- 
ception was the superintendent of a 
school for the deaf. He replied without 
hesitation, “Oh, yes—I can notice it.” 

You can trust a good teacher of the 
deaf to help you, particularly one who 
has had special work with the voice 
training of deaf children. There are 
other fields, too, to which we may turn 
hopefully. The teacher of vocal music 
or elocution, or the authority on the 
correction of speech defects may give 
help. Even‘without a teacher, you may 
make progress. The exercises presented 
by Mrs. Evans, in the May Vota Re- 
VIEW, have been found extremely useful 
for home study. If you have hearing 
enough to use an instrument, read or 
sing to yourself. In this case, a tube is 
better than an electric phone, because it 
amplifies the voice more naturally. Even 
if you think you hear your voice per- 
fectly, you will be surprised, on speak- 
ing to yourself through a tube, to find 
how different it sounds. 

Lip-reading and speech development 
have been so _ closely associated in 
schools for deaf children that many per- 
sons have the idea that the teacher of 
one should also be an authority on the 
other. This confusion should not exist. 
Alexander Graham Bell, years ago, em- 
phasized the fact that the two subjects 
are separate and distinct. Of course 
it is perfectly possible for a teacher of 
lip-reading to give voice training, but 
she should not attempt it simultaneously 
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with a lesson in lip-reading, or both 
will suffer. Many of our best teachers 
of lip-reading are themselves hard of 
hearing, and consequently unfitted for 
voice work, and many of those who hear 
perfectly lack the necessary training in 
phonetics, rhythm, and music to under- 
take it. A few schools of lip-reading 
have a happy arrangement of employ- 
ing special teachers of voice for those 
pupils who wish this work. The part- 
nership seems a desirable one, as the 
public will doubtless continue to expect 
both kinds of work in the same school. 

One of our leading schools for the 
deaf, the Clarke School, is now raising 
an endowment fund, part of the in- 
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come from which is to be used in re- 
search work regarding the voices of the 
hard of hearing. Let us hope that the 
necessary amount will be secured, for it 
will benefit all of us. 

I believe that within the next five 
years great discoveries are going to be 
made for us. I believe not only that 
it will become possible to prevent the 
deterioration of our voices, but that 
methods will be found by which distinct 
improvement may be effected in voices 
already seriously impaired. Let us all 
think about it and plan for it, and be 
prepared to co-operate. One thing we 
know—we do not want our voices to 
make us conspicuous or unattractive. 
Then let us help to prevent it! 





| CHARGE THEE; FLING AWAY CURIOSITY 


By Hersert W. 


Y observation teaches me that the 
curious deaf man is quite sure to 


have more than his share of 
trouble. Curiosity unrestrained becomes 
a disease with some of us. It grows 
into a nerve disease. It is sure to bring 
about anxiety and depression. I know 


deaf people who insist upon knowing all 
that people around them are talking 
about or considering. Usually, this con- 
versation is more of trivial chatter. 
There is no personal reference whatever 
about it, and very little of consequence, 
but the curious deaf man will not have 
it so. He wants to know all about it, 
and when he is told by some careless 
observer he half suspects that this in- 
formant is deceiving him. Then he gets 
suspicious, and from that comes a form 
of morbid fear, that the world is turning 
against him. I happen to know just 
exactly what this means, for I have been 
all through it myself. I found myself 
beginning to distrust even my closest 

*Editor, The Rural New Yorker. See “Suc- 


cessful Deaf People of Today,” Vota Re- 
view, May, 1923, Page 214. 
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friends—“It got on my nerves,” and I 
saw that some very strong mental revo- 
lution was needed to overcome it. When 
you begin to hear people say “He is get- 
ting as temperamental as a Ford car,” 
it’s time to stop and go over the works 
from starter to brake, for that expres- 
sion is the limit. It shows that your af- 
fliction is becoming evident to all. It is 
far better for the deaf man to try and 
imitate in his life, the behavior of one 
of the big, fine and well made cars 
which are always ready and which roll 
along as easy as a rocking-chair. They 
do not show curiosity to explore every 
side of the road, and every fence and 
tree, for they seem conscious of their 
power and have that within them which 
shows superiority and they go straight 
ahead. The curious man never can feel 
sure of himself. 

As a part of the philosophy which 
every deaf man must acquire if he 
would be even reasonably happy, I find 
that I must destroy the germ of curiosity 
and give up caring to know what people 
are discussing, when sometimes they 
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look at me and smile or frown, and give 
every evidence that I am the subject of 
their conversation. At one time this 
filled me with alternations of hot anger 
and cold despair, to be thus discussed 
or analyzed without the power of know- 
ing what it was all about. I suppose the 
man with good ears will find it impos- 
sible to realize just what that must 
mean, and yet when you come to think 
of it, what difference does it make? 
Have you not learned as | have that the 
great majority of the people we meet 
are sound and true? They do not plot 
against us or try to injure us. They 
are more likely to be trying to do some- 
thing that will be of real service. In 
most cases where we suspect ridicule or 
worse they are not discussing us at all 
or if we are mentioned it is more like- 
ly with envy of our self-control and 
ability to carry the burden. 

I have learned that it is far better to 
drop this morbid curiosity and assume 
that all my friends are true. I am 
going to get all that is coming to me 
in due time and it pays me better to try 
and have more coming to me, if I can 
bring that about. If I go out and hunt 
for more trouble I shall have to take 
more than my share of things that I 
would rather not know anything about, 
and that is where we people have the 
advantage of most of our friends. We 
do not hear half the evil that may be 
spoken of us, and therefore we may 
safely assume that it’s all good. That 
has been my experience through a long 
journey in the silence and I pass it on 
to my fellow pasengers on this journey 
for what it is worth. 

I know a deaf man who went with 
his daughter to buy a pair of new shoes. 
This young woman has a foot of meas- 
urable size, but who ever heard of a 
woman who does not like the intima- 
tion that a 3% shoe will be a very neat 
fit? For my own part, I never saw 
any advantage in a small foot. Why 
not a firm and good-sized understand- 
ing, while you are about it! Perhaps 
nature has made me a prejudiced wit- 
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ness in this matter, but that’s the way 
I feel about it. 

The shoeman was an expert on sales- 
manship for he started with a shoe 
which he well knew could not cover half 
of that substantial foot. He went up 
size by size, yet they were all too small. 
Finally the waiting deaf man at one side 
observed that his daughter made a re- 
mark which seemed to surprise the 
salesman. He spread out his hands, 
shrugged his shoulders, and gave an ex- 
clamation which caused the young wo- 
man to turn and point at her father. 

Now, this deaf man was one of the 
unfortunate, curious sort. He always 
wanted to know what people were talk- 
ing about, when they pointed at him. 
He should have known from experience 
that there must be some form of dyna- 
mite in all this, but he insisted on an 
explanation, and as soon as the daugh- 
ter could get him into a quiet place she 
explained the situation. It seems that 
after the salesman had tried several 
pairs of shoes, the young woman felt 
like encouraging him, and so she re- 
marked : 

“You would not think it possible, but 
when my mother was 19 she wore a 
2% shoe.” 

“Did I get that right—your mother at 
19 wore a 24% shoe?” 

“That is what I said.” 

“Then, if that is true, Great Heavens, 
what kind of a foot has your father 
got?” 

And it was then that they both turned 
and looked at the deaf man and one 
could hardly blame them for doing so. 
It would have been far better for his 
peace-of-mind, if he had never known 
what they were discussing. Why did he 
not walk off with the proud thought 
in mind that this man had mentioned 
to his daughter that he thought her 
father. looked like a very fitting candi- 
date for President of the United States, 
but being something of a philosopher 
this deaf man made the best of it by 
saying : 
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“Well, ‘twas ever thus! Girls always 
take their beauty and their angel quali- 
ties from their mother. Father is 
usually responsible for the big feet and 
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yet where one has a big head from one 
side of the family it is necessary to 
have big feet in order to make a balance 
and avoid a fall.” 





TEACHER TRAINING* 


By LucILe 


DO not feel that I can in any sense 

do justice to the subject assigned to 

me, but the upbuilding of our deaf 
children is a matter of very deep inter- 
est to me, and in thinking of it through 
the years of my experience with them 
certain points have come to stand out 
and to call for new sort of emphasis. In 
stating these points, I may add, I shall 
digress considerably from the subject 
of training. 

It is not necessary to stress the need 
for bettering conditions in the profession 
of teaching the deaf. Many teachers have 
passed through the class-rooms of our 
schools in recent years and in our 
thought of them they automatically fall 
into two groups. In the first are the 
competent conscientious teachers. “Chris- 
tians and gentlewomen,” of whom we 
all unite in saying “God bless them. 
May their tribe increase.” In the other 
group are clased a number of types—all 
more or less unfit. Probably most of 
you have met them, for they form quite 
a considerable proportion of the teach- 
ing force today. They have come from 
many of your schools to us, and from 
ours to you; these young women who, 
sometimes from sheer inability to appre- 
ciate the spiritual side of their high call- 
ing, sometimes from lack of proper pre- 
paration, sometimes merely from care- 
less drifting, are making the schools 
fields of self explortation instead of 
great humanitarian and missionary en- 
terprises. 

But why should the teaching of the 
deaf—surely a serious enough and an 


*Presented at the Twenty-Third Convention 
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arduous enough profession—draw to it- 
self so many misfits? The outstanding 
reason, as I see it, is that being without 
professional unity it yet offers a certain 
professional prestige together with pro- 
tected conditions, money, and opportuni- 
ty for travel and adventure. Forty 
years ago the public school work in the 
State of Florida was in the same 
chaotic condition. All that was required 
of the applicant for a position as teacher 
was the endorsement of a member of 
the school board; a body not usually 
chosen for its educational fitness. As 
a result Florida became a refuge for 
incompetents, and it was only when a 
system of uniform requirements becom- 
ing year by year more rigid, was in- 
augurated that the upward trend began. 
But that was a work undertaken by the 
State for its large group of schools. 
In the matter of teaching the deaf no 
such authority is available because the 
work is highly specialized and centers 
frequently in only one school to the 
state. The double problem we face, of 
attracting and holding the fit and of re- 
ducing the unfit to the minimum, is one 
that we ourselves must solve, and the 
responsibility for its solution is so dis- 
tributed that without coordinated ac- 
tion of the training schools, the princi- 
pals of schools and the teachers, it looks 
very hopeless. 

To sketch briefly, and of necessity 
incompletely, the possible contribution 
of each of these factors: 

We need from the training schools: 

(1) Careful selection of normal stu- 
dents and rather more drastic elimina- 
tion of the unfit during the process of 
training. The girl who is notably lack- 
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ing in moral standards or in self-control, 
the one who is essentially frivolous, the 
one who has neither language sense nor 
common sense, the one whose percep- 
tion for speech quality is nil, the one 
who is without the personality necessary 
to success in a school room, cannot be 
detected by preliminary examinations 
but might well be eliminated in training 
before she fares forth to work harm. 

(2) We need from the training 
schools also, a judicious mixture of 
theory, observation and practice in the 
courses given. It seems a grave injus- 
tice to any would-be teacher to place 
her in immediate charge of one of the 
regular classes of the school, even under 
supervision, and it is an outrage on the 
pupils who constitute the class. At the 
same time it is most unfortunate to 
omit from the course abundant practice 
teaching, well supervised. But from my 
experience with trained teachers, I think 
the greatest proportion of failure among 
them comes from lack of proper obser- 
vation or from unsystemized observation 
during training. The person who can 
apply abstractions to a group of wrig- 
gling, mischievous deaf children, with- 
out actually seeing the thing done, is a 
genius. Such carefully systematized ob- 
servation of expert teachers should be 
given that the normal student will have 
a clear picture, recorded in well cen- 
sored notes, of the process of present- 
ing, developing and completing the work 
of definite grades or subjects; such ob- 
servation as will enable her to proceed 
from the first day of the term to the 
last, intelligently. 

(3) We need from the training 
schools such results in their own school- 
rooms and in the records of their grad- 
uates as shall build a high faith in the 
people they are training. 

(4) We need such uniformity in the 
essentials of training that the teacher 
from Wisconsin can do acceptable work 
in Virginia or vice versa. 

(5) We need something—possibly 
it is a longer course—that shall turn out 
teachers who have more completely di- 


gested their training. It is noticeable 
that the teacher trained for public school 
teaching brings to our work a vigor, a 
clarity, and a comprehension of child 
psychology rarely found in the one 
trained for our work alone. 

But the efforts of the training schools 
avail little unless the people who em- 
ploy teachers do their part. We need 
from the schools: 

(1) An insistent demand for a high- 
grade product. When the woman who 
has taken three months training can 
compete successfully with the one who 
has spent due time, money and effort 
in preparation; worse yet, when the 
woman who has merely observed school 
work for a short time can step into a 
position as a trained teacher; when the 
high school girl ranks with the college 
graduate before the leveling process of 
applying for a position; there is not 


sufficient check upon the unfit to sup-. 


port the training schools. 

(2) We need—and it is a grave 
need—conditions in our schools which 
shall make successful teaching possible. 
I am well aware that this point opens 
the door to controversy but the fact re- 
mains that Mr. John Dutton Wright hit 
the nail squarely upon the head when 
he advocated the dual system. If there 
are deaf children who can be taught by 
no other than the manual method, then 
by all means let them be taught so. But 
there is no convenient emulsion that 
will combine those mutually insoluble 
elements, manualism and oralism. Oral 
work done in a manual atmosphere is 
not oral at all in any helpful sense. And 
from the teacher’s standpoint, to train, 
to work, to keep one’s class in mind day 
and night, to achieve the conquest of a 
difficult piece of language or speech, and 
then to see it literally broken down and 
destroyed outside the school rooms; to 
have the girls and boys as they grow 
up assume a contemptuous attitude to- 
ward the oral work and a resentful one 
toward the oral teachers and look to 
the manual department as the goal of 
their ambition; to have officers of the 
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school actually invade the oral class- 
rooms with signs; to have little oral 
children officially taught to sign and 
spell and then have to fight the language 
tangles that result from sign thinking 
and the continual interchange of com- 
munication by signs; to have the pull 
of one set of opinions against another 
seeping into the children’s consciousness 
constantly; in short, to know that your 
work is a farce conducted for the 
benefit of heaven knows whom, but cer- 
tainly not of the children—that does not 
attract and assuredly does not hold the 
competent. The oral schools and the 
city day schools are absorbing the best 
material steadily and my inquiries lead 
me to believe that location and salary 
are not the main cause, but rather the 
fact that such schools reward effort 
with the joy of achievement. 

(3) We need such recognition of 
preparation, self-improvement, length 
of service and dignity of position as 
shall make them goals to be striven for. 

(4) We must have pleasant living 
conditions. It is not uncommon to hear 
teachers say, “I loved my work at ; 
but I could not stay there on account 
of the food,” and they go on to explain 
that, childish as that sounds, it is liter- 
ally true—they could not preserve health 
on the all-starch or all something else 
diet provided, nor could they afford to 
spend much in making up the defici- 
encies in an ill-balanced ration. The 
alternative was to seek another dining 
room. It is not luxuries that are 
needed, but modern dietetic knowledge, 
in many school kitchens. Balanced diet, 
adequate heat and comfortable rooms 
are essential to good morale. 


(5) There must be honesty between 
superintendents in recommending teach- 
ers. A credential chiefly remarkable for 
what it leaves unsaid serves to prolong 
the reign of the unfit. 

It is Dr. Frank Crane, I believe, who 
writes to the effect that all of life is 
done up in packages and placed upon 
the shelves. We reach out and take 
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what we choose, and, always, we pay 
for it. The schools must pay, not 
merely in salaries, but in conditions and 
equipment if they are to receive the best 
in the way of teachers and teaching. 

The teachers, who are the greatest 
factor in the problem, numerically, are 
also the most helpless. They control 
neither their preparation nor their work- 
ing conditions. Like the Light Brigade, 
“Theirs not to question why, Theirs but 
to do and die.” Many a young woman 
enters upon a life work to which she is 
not adapted because no one is kind 
enough to tell her so. Others drift into 
the habits of the unfit because these 
things are tolerated in so large a num- 
ber that they become a fashion. Many 
of those who train teachers are excep- 
tionally gifted. The teachers are the 
chanels by which these gifts reach the 
children. Much might be said of the 
qualities to be desired in the teachers; 
of the intelligence, originality, loyalty, 
and love which are basic requirements ; 
but the fact remains that they are 
neither a powerful nor a stable body, 
and are, therefore, not the one from 
which initiative toward professional up- 
lift may be expected. 

I have no doubt that wiser heads than 
mine will be able to suggest many work- 
able plans for so combining the three 
elements of our problem—the training 
schools, the schools and the teachers— 
that our deaf children may not be 
ground between the upper and nether 
mill stones as at present. One sug- 
gestion would be to follow in part the 
very successful plan pursued by the na- 
tional organization of nurses, which 
has welded a large and _ irresponsible 
body into a most effective one by a 
process of co-ordination that unifies the 
various elements concerned and main- 
tains a sufficient check upon their opera- 
tion. 

Only through some such organized ef- 
fort, I think may we hope to see a 
uniformly high standard develop in our 
American schools for the deaf and 
among our teachers. 








INTERVIEWING SUCCESSFUL DEAF PEOPLE 
OF TODAY* 


By Laura A. DAVIES 


T is not my purpose to instruct you. 

It is rather my hope to inspire you 

with a few facts about men and 
women who are living beautifully, hero- 
ically, and successfully under our com- 
mon handicap, that you may realize 
perhaps just a little more vividly the 
possibility for all of us to go and do 
likewise. There’s a bit of hero worship 
strong in the make-up of every one. It 
is the part of wisdom to indulge this 
innate admiration for goodness, great- 
ness and power. It is good for us to 
think on success, not failure; on mas- 
tery, not servitude; on achievement, not 
discouragement; and by our thoughts 
build into our lives those qualities we 
admire. What someone else has done I 
can, under similar circumstances, do 
also, is a logical conclusion. So it is a 
privilege to me to bring to you some of 
the things I have learned during the 
past year from Successful Deaf People 
of Today. 


About a year ago, one reader of 
our magazine, writing to me about 
the improbability of finding many deaf 
people who could be called successful, 
said: “I am afraid we will have to ad- 
mit that the few deaf people who are 
successful are those who won their 
success and established themselves in 
their professions before they became 
severely deaf.” Since then it has been 
my ambition to prove the fallacy of 
that theory. A few weeks ago the same 
reader wrote: “I have about come to the 
conclusion that the deafened failures 
would have been failures anyhow if 
their hearing had been normal. It must 
be lack of determination and not lack of 


* Presented before the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Chicago, June, 1923. 


hearing which makes them what they 
are.” So far so good. I think we can 
go even a step farther than that but 
first let me call your attention to a few 
of the outstanding characteristics of 
these paradoxes whom we call success- 
ful deaf people. 

First of all is their altruism. One 
lady wrote, “I do hate ‘to point a moral 


- or adorn a tale’ but if it will do any 


earthly good, why, go ahead.” That is 
what they always think of first. It is not 
a question of whether a write-up in the 
VoLta Review will add a little prestige 
to their reputations, but of whether any- 
thing they have done will encourage 
someone else who is traveling the same 
road. 


A man who is besieged by photogra- 
phers, movie men, and _ journalists, 
wrote, “If you had asked for this in- 
formation along the same lines as the 
average writer I would feel compelled 
to say no! But this appeal which means 
the help and encouragement of other 
deafened people strikes me favorably. 
I hope it may encourage some newly 
deafened person to carry on.” 


To be sure there are some who are 
not so altruistic, but they are not the 
ones whose stories have appeared in the 
Votta Review. There was one famous 
man who said: “I would as soon think 
of adding my name to a list of blind 
people because I wear glasses as to class 
myself with the deaf because my hear- 
ing is below normal.” He is failing to 
recognize the fact that hard-of-hearing 
people as surely as the totally deaf have 
a problem of their own and that they 
need the co-operation of each other in 
solving it. He refuses to co-operate be- 
cause he refuses to admit his handicap. 


Modesty is another outstanding fea- 
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ture of those who have won out. There 
have been so many ups and downs—so 
many failures along with the successes. 
The goals they have attained have been 
so far short. of the ones they have 
striven for that there is no tendency 
left for boasting. After reading my 
version of his exploits in the VoLtTa 
Review one of them said: “You almost 
persuade me to believe that this fellow 
you are writing about is an extraor- 
dinary person, but I have known him 
too long and too well to be entirely con- 
vinced. I assure you that he is a most 
ordinary mortal.” And I replied, “There 
are hundreds of us ordinary mortals 
who are just waiting to be told by the 
living example of other ordinary mor- 
tals that we can succeed as surely as 
those whom the world calls geniuses.” 

They do not tell me—these modest 
people—all the complimentary things 
you read about them in the Votta ReE- 
view. My first task when I get a new 
name is to go to a volume of “Who’s 
Who.” If he is famous enough to be 
listed there it is more than likely that 
sometime, somewhere there have been 
magazine or newspaper articles about 
him. So I turn to the magazine guides 
and follow up whatever I find there in 
back files of magazines in the public 
library. Sometimes it is necessary to 
wade through twenty-five or thirty ar- 
ticles before I find what I want but in 
these hours of research | have learned 
a lot of things about modesty and I 
have certainly enjoyed these people 
more than anybody else ever will, sim- 
ply by reading the stories as they ap- 
pear in the Votta REvIEw. 

The philosophic attitude is another 
laudible characteristic in the deaf people 
who have succeeded. The ability to 
detach oneself from his environment, 
to stand back and view events with a 
reasoning, balancing, unprejudiced mind 
is a big step toward successful achieve- 
ment. And along with it goes what 
has so often been called the “saving 
sense of humor.” To see the funny 
side of our own mistakes to be able to 
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relate them and enjoy them as if they 
belonged to someone else, without bit- 
terness or resentment, without blaming 
someone else or even ourselves is a 
worthy victory over self. One of the 
best collections of such experiences I 
have found is in Herbert W. Colling- 
wood’s new book, “Adventures in Si- 
lence.”’ 

He tells one story about going to 
church and trying to sing with the con- 
gregation. They were singing “Just As 
I Am Without One Plea.” That was 
an old favorite and he sang it with a 
great deal of enjoyment. He got along 
fine with the first verse and was so 
absorbed in it that he did not realize 
that the organist decided to play a short 
interlude before beginning on the second 
verse. So he started right out by him- 
self singing at the top of his voice, 
“Just As I Am and Waiting Not.” His 
wife tried to stop him but he could 
not catch on and they would have had 
a confusing time of it if it had not 
been for the tact and sympathy of the 
organist. She saw the situation and 
instantly jumped from the interlude she 
was playing to the note the deaf man 
was singing. She motioned the choir to 
follow and on they went as if nothing 
had happened. In fact he did not know 
anything serious had happened until he 
reached home and his wife told him 
about it. 

Right here I want to emphasize the 
tremendous appreciation of the deafened 
for just such acts of tact and sympathy 
as that. So seldom do we find it that 
when we do it becomes a red letter day 
glorified by kindliness. One dear little 
deaf lady after nothing more wonderful 
than a satisfying chat with a total stran- 
ger, said: “When I find someone like 
that who is willing to take the time 
and the trouble to sit down and have 
a real give and take talk with me, to 
listen to my problems and to share with 
me her problems and her experiences, | 
feel so happy, so grateful, so lifted up 
that I just want to throw my arms 
around her and tell her what a Christ- 
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like thing she has done.” Gratitude for 
favors, small or great, is a_ beautiful 
characteristic of these men and women 
who have achieved success. Gratitude 
shows the hearing world what these 
favors mean to us and opens the way 
for more red letter days to all in like 
circumstances. 

Now we come to the question: If 
deafness is not the cause of failure, can 
we regard it as the cause of success? 
You remember that Mr. Calkins says 
that he has won his success not in spite 
of deafness, but because of it. That 
sounds like a paradox certainly. But 
when we stop to think about it we see 
how it has been a spur, an incentive, a 
driving force to overcome not only itself 
but every obstacle in the way. More 
than that it has cut out of his life the 
useless, superficial, time-consuming con- 
ventionalities and frivolities, and has 
conserved his energies and focalized his 
determination on the things that count. 
Then we see truly how it has been the 
cause and not merely an incident in his 
success. 

Seeing that, we can understand why 
these people have, in so many cases, 
risen to the top in their professions. Mr. 
Calkins is doubtless at the summit in 
the advertising field. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher has for years held her place in 
fiction with a best seller near the top 
of the list. J. H. Sharp, the artist, is 
the foremost painter of Indians and 
Indian life in all the west. Dr. Martin 
of Harper's Magazine has been called 
the greatest living American essayist. 
There is no question about the fact that 
Edison is the greatest American inven- 
tor, if not the greatest in the world to- 
day. H. W. Collingwood has made 
the Rural New Yorker the foremost ag- 
ricultural journal in the country. Wm. 
McFee has no superior as a literary critic 
and there are few hearing architects 
who have secured a diploma from the 
Paris School of Fine Arts as A. Lincoln 
Fechheimer has done with his handicap 
of total deafness. The fiction reading 
public is constantly clamoring for the 
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novels of Rupert Hughes, Ellen Glas- 
gow and Harold McGrath. And mil- 
lions of people every day read _ the 
quaint prose poems of Walt Mason. 
All these people and a long list besides 
are the fortunate owners of deaf ears. 

Going back to the past we find Bee- 
thoven at the top in the musical world, 
Joshua Reynolds in art, Kitto in Bible 
study, and Harriet Martineau as a po- 
litical economist and writer. Did these 
people rise to preeminence in spite of 
their handicap or because of it? From 
what I have learned in this brief study 
of personal cases I venture the opinion 
that not one of them would have risen to 
the high place he held without the prod- 
ding of necessity in the form of deaf- 
ness. 


It is only when we look at the surface 
of things, that deafness appears a ca- 
lamity. Looking beneath the surface, 
through the telescope of these lives of 
men and women who have succeeded, 
we know that it is but a stepping stone 
to him who has the will to rise to better 
things. 


“T know not whence I came, I know not 
whither I go; 

But the fact stands clear that I am here, 
in this world of pleasure and woe. 

And out of the mist and murk, another 
truth shines plain— 

It is in my power each day and hour to 
add to its joy or its pain. 

The trouble I think with us all is the 
lack of a high conceit, 

If each man thought he was sent to this 
spot to make it a bit more sweet, 

How soon we could gladden the world, 
how easily right all wrong! 

If nobody shirked and each one worked 
to help his fellows along. 

Cease wondering why you came—stop 
looking for faults and flaws, 

Rise up today in your pride and say, I 
am part of the first Great Cause! 

However full the world, there is room 
for an earnest man. 

It has need of me or I would not be— 
I am here to strengthen the plan.” 








THE RESTORATION 


OF JEAN 


By Fiorence L. Evans 





CENE I—Evening. A large, com- 

fortably furnished living room in an 

American home. As _ the curtain 
rises the members of the family are 
seen busily engaged in various occupa- 
tions, except Jean, the eldest daughter, 
who is listlessly sitting by a window, 
gazing out. She is nineteen, girlishly 
winsome and appealing. Her face seems 
not to have been made for the expres- 
sion of discontent which now rests upon 
it. Sally, her sister, a high-school girl 
of fifteen, of the tomboy variety, and 
Bob, her brother, a senior in high 
school, are sitting at the table studying. 
The father and mother sit before the 
open fire. The former, a bluff, hearty 
man who adores his family, is reading 
his paper. The mother is tatting. Dur- 
ing the first scene she is constantly ob- 
serving Jean. A woman of infinite pa- 
tience and strength, who has devoted her 
life to the problems of her family, she 
is now absorbed in the problem of re- 
storing happiness and sunshine in the 
life of her eldest daughter. 


As the curtain rises everyone is quiet- 
ly busy for a few seconds. Then the si- 
lence is broken by the irrepressible Bob. 

Bob: I say, Dad, you ought to see the 
table I’m making at school—it’s a cork- 
er! One of those old-fashioned affairs, 
with the leaves that let down and— 

Sally (who “always takes the joy out 
of life’ for Bob): Yes, but I'll bet 
Terry planned it all—you can’t do any- 
thing without him! 

Bob (indignantly): Well, I like that! 
I planned it every bit myself and _ it’s 
just right to go in the corner over there. 
(All glances turn to the corner near 
the window where Jean is sitting. ) 

Father (in surprise, raising his voice 
slightly): Why, Jean, dear, haven’t you 
any lessons to do? I thought you were 
studying, too. 


Jean (nervously): N-no, Father, I-I- 
decided to do my lessons this afternoon. 

Father: But I thought you children 
all went to that fraternity reception af- 
fair this afternoon. 

Jean (hurriedly): Well, no, I decided 
not to go, the last minute. 

Bob: Yes, and Terry was mad, too; 
you promised to go with him and— 

Sally (interrupting Bob, as usual): 
Yep, he’s crazy about Jean, and she 
treats him like— 

Mother (in a tone which no one ever 
disregards) : Never mind, children, there 
is no reason why Jean should go if she 
doesn’t want to. (Jean glances grate- 
fully at her mother). 

(Quiet again—all work diligently until 
a violent peal of the door-bell is heard). 

Bob (throwing his pencil in the air) : 
Hooray! Bet a cookie that’s Terry. 

Sally (jumping up, forestalling Bob, 
much to his chagrin): I'll let him in. 
(Goes out with a rush). 

(Jean starts, blushes, and_ looks 
around nervously for a means of escape. 
Terry enters immediately, with Sally 
hanging on his arm. He is a wide-awake 
young man of twenty-five, very obvious- 
ly enamoured of Jean. He is greeted 
by all the family except Jean, who gives 
him only a fleeting smile. He goes to 
the mother, and with his hand on her 
shoulder glances appreciatively around 
the cozy home-like room.) 

Terry: Gee! isn’t this the coziest place 
ever ! 

Bob: Come on over here and help me 
with this problem, old man, I’m stuck. 

(Terry looks appealingly at Jean, but 
she is still gazing into the night, drum- 


ming the chair arms nervously. He 
finally joins Bob.) 
Curtain 
Scene II]—Same room. Later the 


same evening. The young folk are no 
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Mother and Fath- 


1onger on the stage. 
er are still sitting before the fire having 


a last chat before locking up. As the 
curtain rises Father puts his paper down 
and speaks irritably. 

Father: Mother, Jean’s actions dis- 
tress me. I know it is hard for her— 
not hearing so well as the others—but 
she misses so much that she needn’t by 
being so “standoffish.” It was plain as 
the nose on your face that Terry came 
to see her and no one else, tonight, and 
she scarcely noticed him, and why didn’t 
she go to that affair with the other chil- 
dren today? 

Mother (looking at him with quiet in- 
tensity): Try to imagine yourself in her 
place, Jim, going to an affair like that, 
meeting strangers in that stuffy room 
with all those hangings, where, she tells 
me, her ears simply close up. It would 
be one embarrassing incident after an- 
other. Jim, we must do something. We 
can’t let this go on! The child is miss- 
ing her girlhood—the happy young days 
that she can never have again. Miss 
Lane, her English teacher, who has al- 
ways loved Jean and helped her through 
her difficulties at school, told me of a 
lip-reading school in New York and I 
think we ought to send her. 

Father: Oh, for goodness sake, Moth- 
er, what will you find next? We’ve 
tried all the high-priced specialists in the 
country and they couldn’t help her. It 
has simply kept me strapped for three 
years. Now that I’m getting ahead a lit- 
tle once more, you get this fool notion. 
(Settling back with a movement of 
finality.) I just can’t do it, so that 
ends it! 

Mother (rising and speaking tense- 
ly): No, dear, it doesn’t end it. If you 
can’t see what it means to get Jean start- 
ed on the right road now—the road that 
leads to happiness, companionship and 
thought contact with others, I can; and, 
Jim, for the first time in our life to- 
gether, I am going contrary to your 
wishes. There is the money that I had 
been saving for a new suit— 

(Father has risen and with quick 
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anger begins to speak, but Mother goes 
to him, and putting her hands on his 
shoulders, she faces him bravely, tho’ 
with trembling lips). 

Oh, Jim, dear, she is our baby and we 
must help her! You know what a ray 
of sunshine she has been all her life, 
such a joy to us all. Have you watched 
her face lately when she thinks no one 
is noticing her? It seems almost as if 
a gray veil of hopelessness falls over 
its youth and brightness, and occasion- 
ally I see a tinge of sullen bitterness 
there that simply breaks my heart. 
(Suddenly drawing away and squaring 
her shoulders) Well, Jim, with your 
help or without your help I must do 
this thing! 

(Father, whose anger has been oozing 
rapidly, suddenly takes her in his arms 
where she bursts into tears. He sur- 
reptitiously wipes a stray tear from his 
own face.) There, dear heart, you win. 
Jean shall learn lip-reading if it takes 
every cent we possess! 

ACT II 

Scene I—Same room. Six months 
later. Five o’clock in the evening. It 
is the latter part of November and a 
fire is blazing merrily in the fireplace. 
There are Thanksgiving decorations 
about the room as if for a party—pump- 
kins near the fireplace, rosy fruit in 
great baskets, fall leaves and flowers. 
Jean is seen arranging flowers, as cur- 
tain goes up. Sally dances in with her 
arms full of autumn leaves and sings 
out: 

Sally: Hey, sis, what shall I do with 
this forest? 

Jean (who six months ago would 
have been angry if anyone had shouted 
at her): For Heaven’s sake, Sally, you 
don’t need to scream at me so—just at- 
tract my attention, then— 

Sally (suddenly rushing over and em- 
bracing Jean, autumn leaves and all): 
Sorry, Sis, I just can’t remember that 
you can hear me by looking at my lips. 
(She backs away just as suddenly and 
begins picking up the scattered leaves.) 
I don’t see how you do it, anyway—l’ve 
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tried and tried, and, you know, I made 
a Goop of myself the other day. Bob 
was talking to his best girl and I was 
too far away to hear, so I tried to read 
his lips, got a word now and then and 
thought he was talking about me, so I 
sings out, ‘Hi, Bob, you needn't teil 
tales about me.’ Then they simply 
roared—hadn’t been talking about me at 
all! Bob had been spouting about the 
party tonight. Say, Jean, what are you 
going to wear? 

Jean (blushing): Well, I think Terry 
likes the apricot georgette the best so— 

(Sally goes to her and starts to say 
something in her ear—suddenly remem- 
bers that that particular ear isn’t her 
good one—pulls her head. violently 
around and talks into the other one. 
Jean blushes more than ever and seizes 
Sally. They dance dizzily about the 
room. Bob and his father enter and are 
bumped violently by Sally and Jean.) 

Father: What’s all this! (jokingly.) 
A lot of respect you have for your old 
father! (Sally transfers her raptures to 
her father, much to his dishevelment. 
Bob begins to talk to Jean in a very 
low tone, mouthing horribly.) 

Jean (bursting into laughter): Oh, 
Bob, if you could only see yourself 
when you do that! It makes you look 
exactly like an ape. 

Bob (crestfallen): Gee, whiz! I was 
only trying to help you! 

Jean (contritely): I know, dear, but 
you see I’ve learned to read the natural 
movements of the lips and when you 
mouth like that, you make it just so 
much harder for me. 

Bob: All right, you’re the doctor. 
I’ll try to remember. 

(Enter Mother with her arms full of 
bundles. All turn to greet her. Father 
and Bob taking the bundles and Sally 
her hat and coat. She takes Jean’s hand 
and begins talking animatedly of the 
plans for the evening—speaking without 
voice just to tease the others. They 
watch her for a few seconds, Sally with 
her eyes bulging out and Father’s face 
shining with love and pride.) 

Bob: I say, Mother, aren’t you mean! 
You might tell us! 
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Mother (laughingly): Well, now you 
know how Jean used to feel when she 
didn’t know what was going on. 


Bob: I'll say, we must have been 
cads! But (swelling with pride) you 


can’t fool Jean now. She can read all 
our lips; and Terry’s—gee! she can 
read him like a streak! (A violent peal 
of the door bell is heard). Speaking 
of angels! (Sally dashes out; enters im- 
mediately with Terry). 

Terry: Hello, everybody; how’s the 
party coming along? (to Jean) I 
hoped I could get away from the office 
earlier to help you with the decorations 
(looking around). Glory, Jean, you 
must be dead—but it sure does look 


great ! 
Mother: You and Jean can finish up 
the decorating after dinner, Terry. 


Come, Sally, and set the table for Moth- 
er. Bob, we will need some more wood 
for the fireplace. (As she speaks to 
each, they go about their appointed 
tasks. She takes father’s arm and leads 
him toward the door.) Jim, dear, my 
new gown came this morning and it’s a 
dream. You won’t know your old work- 
a-day spouse. (Exit Mother and Fath- 
er.) As the door closes, Terry turns to 
Jean and approaches her eagerly. 

Terry: Jean, tell me, don’t you dread 
this affair tonight one little bit? You 
know it is your first real party since 
you learned to read lips. 

Jean (looking up at him with her face 
radiant and her eyes shining): No, Ter- 
ry, not the least bit in the world. I 
don’t mean that I shan’t make some 
mistakes—but I have you and Mother 
to give me cues and help me over the 
hard places. 

Terry (taking her by the shoulders— 
all his eager young love shining in his 
face): Jean, do. you know what you 
said? You said, “J have you.” Oh, 
you have, dearest—every bit of me— 
heart, soul and body—but I’m not so 
sure about you, you wonderful little 
girl! Tell me, Jean, do you belong to 
me? (For answer, Jean hides her face 
on his shoulder and her arm steals about 
his neck.) 


Curtain 











ADDRESSES OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


UNITED STATES 

ALABAMA: 

ALASKA: 

ARIZONA: 

ARKANSAS: 

CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 944 W. 30th St. 

San Francisco League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 581 California St. 

Philocophus Club of San Francisco, 915 
Shreve Building. 

Philocophus Club of Santa Barbara, c/o 
Miss Elsie Hill, 1727 Bath St. 
COLORADO: The Speech-Readers Club of 

Denver, 1442 Humboldt St. 

CONNECTICUT: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Speech-Read- 
ing Club of Washington, c/o The Volta 
Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W. 

FLORIDA: 

GEORGIA: 

IDAHO: 

ILLINOIS: Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 206 E. Superior St. 

IOWA: Des Moines Lip-Readers’ Club, Flem- 
ing Building. 

INDIANA: 

KANSAS: 

KENTUCKY: 

LOUISIANA: 

MAINE: 

MARYLAND: The Speech-Readers’ Guild 
of Baltimore, 1424 Fidelity Building. 


MASSACHUSETTS: The Speech-Readers 
Guild of Boston, 339 Commonwealth 
Ave. 


MICHIGAN: The Detroit League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 4665 Woodward Ave. 

MINNESOTA: The Minneapolis League for 
the Hard of Hearing, 1641 Hennepin 
Avenue. 

MISSISSIPPI: 

MISSOURI: The y t 
the Hard of Hearing, 405 N. Y. 
Building. 

The St. Louis League for the Hard of 
Hard of Hearing, 4060 Washington Ave. 

MONTANA: 

NEBRASKA: 

NEVADA: 

NEW JERSEY: The Jersey City League for 
the Hard of Hearing, 715 Bergen Ave. 
Newark League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, 33 Washington St. 

NEW YORE: Buffalo League for the Hard 
of Hearing, c/o Miss F. L. Hill, 132 
Livingston Place. 


Kansas City League for 
Life 


New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, 126 East 59th Street. 

Rochester League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, 91 Monroe Avenue. 

Syracuse Speech-Reading Society, 711 
Oswego Street. 

NEW MEXICO: 

NORTH CAROLINA: 

NORTH DAKOTA: 

OHIO: Lip-Readers Club of 
2525 Euclid Avenue. 
Speech-Readers Guild of Cleveland, 2157 
Euclid Avenue. 

Columbus League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing Y. W. C. A. 

Dayton League for the Hard of Hearing, 
Louis Block, 5th and Jefferson Streets. 
Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing, 
1957 Franklin Avenue. 

OKLAHOMA: 

OREGON: 

PENNSYLVANIA: The _  Speech-Reading 
Club of Philadelphia, 1606 Locust Street. 
Pittsburgh League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 1105 Highland Bldg., E. Liberty 
Station. 

RHODE ISLAND: Providence league for 
the Hard of Hearing, Y. W. C. A., 54 
Jackson Street. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: 

SOUTH DAKOTA: 

TEXAS: Houston Club for the 
Hearing, 1202 Smith Street. 

UTAH: 

VIRGINIA: 

WEST VIRGINIA: 

WASHINGTON: 

WISCONSIN: 

WYOMING: 


Cleveland, 


Hard of 


CANADA 
ONTARIO: Toronto Club for the Hard of 
Hearing, 21 McGill St., Y. W. C. A. 
ENGLAND 


LONDON: League of the Hard of Hearing, 
17 Langdon Road, Brixton, London, 
Ss we 


SCOTLAND 


GLASGOW: Glasgow League for the Hard 
of Hearing, c/o The Secretary, 210 Ren- 
frew St. 


WEST INDIES 


BARBADOS: Barbados Lip-Reading Club, 
c/o R. F. Parkinson, P. O. Box 129, Bar- 
bados, British West Indies. 


The Volta Bureau will be glad to receive 
the name and address of any organization 
not represented in the above list. 
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“It is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every place as if you meant to spend your life 
there, never omitting an opportunity of doing a kindness, or speaking a true word, or 
making a friend.”—Rusk'n. 


EAR Friends—Kind Friends: 
Do you like to study faces? We 
who are deafened, have a much 
better opportunity to really make a 
study of character than those who must 
listen to words or who are otherwise 
distracted by sound. I have heard it 
said that a deaf person never fails to 
recognize a friend, and I believe it is 
true. Each one of us finds it necessary 
sometimes to ask for directions or for 
information, and we search the faces of 
our travelling companions for those 
whom we believe we can trust. Every 
day I watch the faces of the people in 
the trolley cars. There are many school 
children with fresh smiling faces, a few 
who are worried over unprepared les- 
sons, a few who fear they are tardy. 
One morning I saw a little boy at the 
end of the car, lean over and say confi- 
dentially to the motorman, “Please, Mr. 
Motorman, can’t you make the car go a 
little faster?’ Then there are tired 
faces, and so many selfish faces, and a 
few kind motherly faces, and ever so 
many that are empty and painted. The 
good faces and the happy faces are the 
ones we remember longest. 
I have just been thinking of the faces 
of the great men and women I have 
been privileged to see. If a famous 


person comes to the city, and it is pos- 
sible for me to see him, I make every 
effort to do so, although I know that it 
may mean hours of sitting in one place, 
not hearing a word. My father be- 
lieved that to see a great man was of 
more worth in one’s education than a 
day in school, and I was encouraged to 
be absent on an occasion where it was 
possible to come in contact with such a 
person. 

I remember the day Joffre came to 
Boston. It was one of the first war 
parades and held all of the glamor of 
newness, bright uniforms, and military 
bands. The Blue Devils of the Marne 
were being lauded and greeted with gay- 
ly decorated buildings, bouquets of flow- 
ers, boxes of candy and a crescendo of 
hand-clappings and tin whistles. I slipped 
away from the “select gathering” in 
the balcony and found a place at the 
curb on the street below. Rather unex- 
pectedly Marshal Joffre appeared in 
sight. He was riding in an open car 
with flowers heaped around him. He 
wore the now-familiar French blue and 
scarlet, and was bowing and smiling in 
response to the ovations of the people. 
Then suddenly I saw his face—in a 
passing flash. It was a kind, fatherly 
face, accustomed to smiles. There was 
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a trace of a double chin from laughter 
and good eating. The grey hair and 
grizzled moustache gave him a touch of 
experience and hard-wrung knowledge. 
He had a brow of intelligence, eyes that 
flashed blue like a sword that is drawn 
swiftly from a scabbard, but there was 
gentleness rather than sternness in his 
whole demeanor, no trace of bitterness 
or cruelty. He seemed a master by 
force of circumstance, not a_ leader 
spurred by personal ambition. Not a 
Napoleon, but one to be loved rather 
than feared. 

Another face that stands out in start- 
ling clearness from the years that have 
passed, is the face of a humble peasant 
woman, who was very, very old and fee- 
ble and yet fired by a noble purpose 
that illumined her features until others 
caught the spirit—if not the words she 
uttered. Her name was Katherine 
Breshkovsky, and she was called “the 
little grandmother of the Russian revo- 
lution.” I saw her speak in a college 
chapel. Ellen Pendleton, the aristo- 
cratic president of Wellesley college, in- 
troduced her, a patrician woman with 
a cold face and a warm heart, dressed 
in velvet and standing supremely aloof, 
and yet really beneath the reserve and 
seeming hauteur, sensitive, sympathetic, 
and longing for the contact she always 
missed. “The Little Grandmother” was 
dressed in simple home-spun, such as 
housewives sometimes wear, and about 
her snow-white hair was a_ woolen 
shawl fastened with a large safety pin. 
She faced an audience of about a 
thousand restless girls and learned pro- 
fessors, and there was not the slightest 
sign of timidity or fear as she stepped 
forward to speak. She had the manner 
of one who had come from a far country 
with a message to deliver. She spoke 
in broken English, slowly, haltingly, 
pausing for the right word, changing it 
for a better one, repeating for emphasis. 
Not a word could I hear or understand, 
but I felt her insistence, her urging, her 
longing, and afterwards I learned that 
she was deploring the ruthlessness of 
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the Soviets and telling of the vision of 
a free Russia, as she and the early 
revolutionists had dreamed of it. She 
had walked and driven over many 
hundred of miles of Russia to carry her 
message. She had visited hundreds of 
small peasant homes. She had spoken 
before groups of ignorant people who 
could neither read nor write and whose 
intellect burned low. She had pleaded 
for followers, and others had sprung up 
to spread the message of a free humani- 
ty. She had been exiled to Siberia and 
had passed many years in that waste 
country, suffering physical deprivations 
and mental anguish and had lived to see 
her hopes realized in the downfall of the 
monarchy, but a conflagration such as 
she had never anticipated followed in its 
wake. Now she was urging these young 
women to come to Russia and educate 
the people. The fundamental need was 
education. she believed. If her people 
could only read! Could only write! 
Could think for themselves instead of 
believing every passing prophet until 
they no longer trusted their neighbor! 
This was her plea, to come to Russia 
and teach the children, that the next 
generation might correct the wrongs of 
the present. Her face was wrinkled with 
many lines of suffering, with the long 
years she had lived, but from it shone 
forth eyes as fresh and blue as corn- 
flowers newly washed with dew, and 
such a light illumined her countenance 
that one felt it was touched with divini- 
ty. It was a face to light the ages. 
One of the few utterly good faces, I 
have ever seen. 

I have told you of three famous peo- 
ple, one French, one American and one 
Russian, with the thought that you who 
read the Friendly Corner might respond 
in like manner and tell me of the faces 
of famous people, whom you have seen. 
What face has brought you comfort, 
inspired you, or even sent terror into 
your heart? Tell us of the face of 
some well-known person whom we all 
may have seen or hope to see some day, 
so that your experience may be felt as a 
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universal possibility by those who read 
of it. Let us make the Friendly Corner 
as interesting as possible by sharing our 
thoughts and impressions of the people 
we have seen and not heard. 

Do you remember reading some time 
ago of a young artist by the name of 
Joe De Yong, who was totally deaf and 
yet talented with a rare gift of painting 
and modeling? An account of his early 
life and training was given in the Feb- 
ruary, 1922, Votta Review. To those 
readers who are interested in, following 
the career of promising young people, 
the pictures will be of especial interest. 
One of these shows a horse which he 
has modeled and the other a close-up 
view of the tiny saddle, bridle and lasso 
which he has also fashioned with con- 
summate skill. He is one of the mem- 
bers of the younger groups in the Cor- 
respondence Club. Imagine how an 
Eastern member would delight in read- 
ing the following which I am quoting 
from a recent letter, “I’ve been out 
running a bunch of range horses and 
will probably brand next week. It’s 
hard work but exciting.” Need I say 
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JOE DE YONG 


that if you have not joined the Corres- 
pondence Club, you are missing the un- 
usual opportunity of meeting a lot of iti- 
teresting people? 

Summer months are leisure months in 
which to plan your activities for the fall. 
Perhaps you have long been ambitious 
for an organization for the hard of 
hearing in your’city. Perhaps you have 
wondered just how to get started. In 
this case the following letter will inter- 
est you and give you some excellent 
ideas as to how to get started, by telling 
you how one well-known successful 
league built its foundation. 

Dear Frienpty Lapy: 


Minneapolis is really on the map now! The 
League was formally opened on the 31st of 
May, 1922, and we today may regard it as a 
flourishing institution. We here are almost 
breathless with the speed of our progress. 
Did you ever plant a garden? I am told 
that if seeds are soaked in warm water over 
night before planting, it gives them about a 
week’s start. The idea of a league had been 
fostered in Minneapolis for five years by Miss 
Ida P. Lindquist, who is the head of the Min- 
neapolis School of Lip-Reading. So it is no 
wonder that when opportunity offered, the 
response was swift and generous. A meeting 
was first called in November, 1921, for the 
consideration of a plan, and an executive com- 
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nittee of nine members was chosen from 
those present. These nine began at once to 
hold regular meetings at which the problems 
that confront every new organization, and 
the problems that confront an organization 
of this special type were thoroughly discussed. 

What could be more appropriate than to 
use the Friendly Corner as our medium for 
expressing, at this late day, our profound 
thanks and appreciation for the helpful sug- 
gestions that came to us from almost every 
League and Guild already in existence! We 
wrote a little letter to the secretary of each 
organization explaining that we were getting 
ready to come into existence, and asking for 
suggestions, and we were flooded almost im- 
mediately with warm, welcoming words and 
really valuable advice. It gave us a great 
advantage in the complex tasks of building a 
constitution and on the other hand, we re- 
ceived a fine sense of the solidarity of League 
sentiment. 

We opened our doors on the thirty-first of 
May, and no door ever opened on a more at- 
tractive scene. It is our good fortune to 
have for our President an architect of high 
standing, Mr. William Kenyon, and for weeks 
before the house-warming we had the benefit 
of his untiring supervision. It was he who 
found our quarters in the first place. Then, 
almost by a miracle, as it seemed to us, he 
discovered that our space might be practically 
doubled if a partition were moved, allowing 
us the use of a large block of waste area be- 
tween two suites. The landlord obligingly 
consented to this change, and thereafter Mr. 
Kenyon saw to the buying of hangings, fur- 
niture and rugs, and to the painting, which, 
in the circumstances were very important. 
We had no more money than the average new- 
born organization, and though we were simply 
effervescent with enthusiasm we were firmly 
resolved not to spend one cent that we did not 
actually have, and we wanted a balance in 
the bank for a sinking fund besides: So we 
had our minds made up to the use of the 
simplest and least expensive materials, and 
the good taste and wise planning of our presi- 
dent and his wife made it possible for us to 
achieve an effect of real beauty and almost 


of luxury at a surprisingly small cost. We 
used strong, practical wicker chairs, with 
cushion seats covered to match a donated 


sofa. One large table and four small tables, 
painted blue with buff lines, and ten kitchen 
chairs finished in the same colors, complete 
the suite. We started almost at once to col- 
lect funds for a bookcase. Our contribution 
chest was called the “Mite Box,” because it 
represented our hope that if we got enough 
money we “might” have a library. A large 
old bookcase was finally presented to us, and 
after having it painted to match the other 
furniture, we gave a book shower that filled 
its roomy shelves to overflowing. 

We gambled to the extent of buying two 
floor lamps with parchment shades and paid 
for them with the proceeds of the first public 
function held after the house-warming, a 
card party followed by a Silver Tea. Our 
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two rugs are large brown mats that leave a 
border of the floor visible around and between 
them. The hangings are buff, harmonizing 
with the parchment lamp-shades and_ the 
decorations on the blue chairs. The sofa and 
the wicker chairs carry out the blue, and we 
have one blue and one orange cushion marked 
with our League monogram, which is a sur- 
prisingly pleasing figure, conceived and exe- 
cuted by one of our members. 

The kitchenette is pretty completely 
equipped with the usual dishes and linens. We 
have an electric plate, and a very nice im- 
provised cupboard, half a dozen shelves and 
two drawers with a neat white curtain marked 
with our monogram and sporting a blue edge. 

Our general activities are well under way. 
We have a Thursday Afternoon Club and a 
Wednesday Evening Club, at which lip-read- 
ing practice classes alternate with social di- 
versions. The Alexander Graham Bell Club 
for Children has 14 members and establishes 
a contact between the League and the Oral 
Day School for the Deaf. Our Needle-Work 
Guild is piling up pretties for the Christmas 
Bazaar on which we count to keep the roof 
over our heads. Mrs. William Kenyon, our 
Social Director, is the organizing force of 
the Bazaar Committee as well, and her efforts 
brought in above $900 for the League last 
year. Miss Ida P. Lindquist and her as- 
sistants generously gave their time to our 
practice classes. The Employment Depart- 
ment is not exactly overrun with applicants, 
but as all our work is carried on by volun- 
teers up to now, we are content to begin this 
important function on a small scale. 

Greetings from our members to the VoLtTa 
and its readers. SeENTA Jonas RypIns, 

Executive Secretary. 









I think right here it would be a good 
idea to tell you that leaflets giving a 
full outline of suggestions for forming 
an organization for the hard of hearing 
will be given free upon writing for them 
to the Field Secretary of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, at the Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Do many of you write verses of 
poetry or “a few little lines to pass 
away the time?” Perhaps some of you 
do not feel that they are good enough 
to send to a magazine for publication 
and yet would like to see them printed 
on a page such as the Friendly Corner. 
We cannot pay for them, but when they 
are as good as the one I am going to 
give you in a moment, and you are will- 
ing, we are glad to share them with 
other readers. 

The following poem was written by 
an elderly lady, who certainly has caught 
the reminiscent spirit so necessary for 
a poem of this type: 

WHEN LILACS BLOOM 
Laden with perfume the zephyrs play 
Over the fields and meadows away, 

Pulsing in soft Spring air. 

Blithely through doors and windows they go 


And magic wands wave to and fro, 
Over Grandma’s silv’ry hair. 


“Lilacs,” she murmurs, “it must be Spring! 
I can see just how the blossoms swing— 
As they did on our wedding day; 
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And next year, when round our snug, home 
nest, 
The rob‘ns and bluebirds sang their best, 
Little Joe in his cradle lay.” 


Heart memories dear, like a shadowy band, 
Come thronging out of Far-a-way Land, 
When lilacs bloom; 
And the years roll back, with the Spring-time 
call, 
That echoes alike through cottage and hall, 
When lilacs bloom. 
Harriet E, Emerson. 


Next month I will publish another 
poem by one of our deafened readers. 
Perhaps after a while, we may have a 
fine collection, and publish an anthology. 
Send in your “attempts.” The best one 
will be published in the Friendly Corner 
each month. 

May you have a happy, restful sum- 
mer, see lots of beautiful flowers, make 
friendships, and return in the fall eager 
to work again. 


Your FRIENDLY Lapy. 


A personal letter will be written to 
anyone enclosing a _ stamped _ self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


If you are joining the Correspondence 
Club, be sure to state your age and oc- 
cupation, and thus save time in placing 
you. 

1601 35th Street, N. W., Washington, 
mm 





THE APPEAL OF 


A Department,.to Serve His 


THE DEAF CHILD 


Parents, Teachers and Friends 


FOREWORD—Miss Elizabeth Alden Byrd, who conducts this department, is a friend 


and an experienced teacher of deaf children. 
If you wish a reply, please enclose a stamp.—Editor. 


is interested in a deaf child. 


HE department this month will be 

given to three very worthy con- 

tributions. First, we hear from 
an enthusiastic young teacher, who, in- 
stead of finding teaching “dreadfully 
nerve-racking” actually shares the fun 
and frolics and laughable mistakes of 
her children, and feels the sudden tears 
of sympathy for small aches and pains. 
Such unexpected situations come up! 


She will welcome a letter from anyone who 


For instance, The Logics! And how 
can she explain to them the abstract 
God with Edgar in the class? 

Next, is a letter from a teacher who 
is also an understanding mother of a 
deaf child, and who knows from deep 
experience of the danger of too rude 
an awakening to the elemental truths of 
life and death. She warns us of the 


hurts we may unconsciously give to 
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the unfolding spirit of the deaf child 
and tells us how we may guide him 
through the very earliest years by ac- 
tions which will tell him what meaning- 
less words cannot. It is a “talk” which 
every teacher and every mother should 
read and reflect upon, and, above all 
else, remember. 

I am quoting last of all from a school 
paper. In The Companion, | found an 
extract that just fits into our recent 
discussions on the need of deaf children 
for the right words at the right time. 
Overwhelming emotions and no words 
to express them. The tremendous de- 
mand for language! 

And now for the first letter: 

Quite often acquaintances of mine, as well 
as my friends, come forth with such a remark 
as this: “But why teach DEAF children? I 
wouldn't do that work for anything! It must 
be dreadfully nerve-racking.” I find that a 
letter I received from a friend of mine who 
had left the profession but who later returned 
to her same work answers this question for 
me in one sentence, “the blessed deaf babies 
have such a hold on my heart strings.” And 
this attitude, I believe, you will find in almost 
every teacher of deaf children. ; 

How could we teachers help having strings 
tied to our hearts when for nine months, at 
the least, we share the ups and downs, the 
joys and sorrows, the pleasures and disap- 
pointments of a group of wide-awake children. 
They are normal except for their lack of 
hearing. Ours is the responsible position of 
being far more than teacher. We are mother, 
friend, companion, counselor, play-mate, as oc- 
casion may demand. As soon as the children 
come into the school room in the morning 
they rush to tell us of the happenings since 
the day before. If Jimmy got a box, we are 
just as pleased as he is; if Helen had the 
toothache—even a very small toothache that is 
“well now’”—we are full of sympathy. Per- 
haps about this time little Frances thrusts 
two hands before our’eyes to show us that 
she did clean her finger nails, while Howard 
opens his mouth very wide so that we can’t 
fail to see that he remembered to brush his 
teeth. Then all the little hands are put out 
and all the little faces upturned for approba- 
tion. And so another day begins. Sometimes 
it brings pleasures, sometimes sorrows—some- 
times little. incidents that bring tears to our 
eyes and we are not just sure whether they 
are pleasure-tears or sorrow-tears. 

Did you read Miss Sylvester’s article called 
“The Logics” in the April Votta Review? 
If you didn’t you missed a real treat! One 
little illustration shows a teacher who fairly 
collapsed when her class agreed that if the 
negative form is “I have no candy,” then cer- 
tainly the affirmative is, “I have yes candy.” 
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“THE BLESSED DEAF BABIES HAVE SUCH 
A HOLD ON MY HEART STRINGS.” 


Now the way that picture looks is just the 
way I felt when the little incident occurred 
that I’m going to tell you about. My class 
that year consisted of six girls and five boys. 
It was fairly well graded and the children 
were a joy to work with and for. One little 
boy, named Edgar, was by far the brightest 
child in the class. He had a quick mind, a 
willing spirit, and excellent judgment. He 
was absolutely good without being the least 
bit “sissy.” He was a tiny, quiet, little bit of 
a bov. His fairness and squareness must 
have been felt by the pupils themselves, for 
several times I noticed that when some of the 
children had a little trouble they would go 
to Edgar and tell him about it and be per- 
fectly satisfied with the way he séttled the 
discussion. To go back to my little story: 
For weeks, in our Sunday work, we had little 
stories about God to show His goodness, His 
kindness. His love, etc. One Sunday, I de- 
cided to see how much real understanding 
of the stories the children had gotten. With 
the little semi-circle around me, all attention, 
I asked such questions as these: “Who is al- 
ways good?” “Who is always kind?” Hands 
waved frantically; bright eyes beamed know- 
inglv—and ten little voices called “ED- 
GAR!!!” 


This is from the mother: 

“The life of every little child is beset 
by mistakes that would probably amaze 
his adult relatives were they able to 
read his mind. 

“There are deep errors that root in 
imperfect knowledge and blossom in 
warped lives. Psychologists are warn- 
ing us that through eyes and ears they 
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enter and fasten deep in the inner life 
of the unguarded child and we are ad- 
monished to keep our little ones from 
fear and shock and to counteract as 
fully as may be unreasoning terrors. 

“If normal children to whom explana- 
tions may be made and to whose reason 
appeal may be taken, need such guard- 
ing, what of our deaf children whose 
eyes take in their surroundings so keen- 
ly but to whose misinterpretations no 
adequate explanation may be given, 
sometimes for many years? 

“When little Mary, in the midst of a 
happy school term, is called home by a 
telegram stating that some member of 
the family is dying, perhaps little broth- 
er, those who know tremble for this 
child’s future attitude toward life and 
death. And when she_ returns—Oh! 
when she returns and describes in vivid 
pantomime the death-bed scene; then, 
still pantomiming, proceeds to place 
brother in the “box,” dig a hole, bury 
the box in it, stamp on the earth, and, 
the work completed, gravely announce, 
“Finished!” What can be done? Mis- 
taken love has engraved on a little hu- 
man soul an ineffaceable picture of death 
as final, hopeless and horrible. No heal- 
ing words of life and immortality have 
reached her; no vision of a fair white 
soul joyous in the far sweet fields of 
heaven with all the little children who 
have gone before. No, brother is “fin- 
ished.” In spite of all that years and 
faith may bring her, the chill of that 
picture of finality will never be fully 
overcome. 

“We shall have cause sooner or later 
to wish that the divine plan provided for 
the winging of the spirits from its earth- 
ly habitation without the sad machinery 
of caring for its out-worn shell; but 
why bring minds incapable of perceiv- 
ing the promise into contact with pain- 
ful and one-sided circumstance? 

“Among the mistakes that overtake 
the slowly developing souls of our deaf 
children another is the pitiful miscon- 
ception of God that they often get. 
When a mother or a care-taker whose 
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lack of self control finds vent in “getting 
mad” and inflicting unjust and dispro- 
portionate punishment not infrequently 
tells little deaf Son that God is “mad” 
at him, what is the impression he re- 
ceives? And when that archaic being 
with horns, hoofs and pitchfork, whose 
sure-enough picture is shown in deviled 
ham advertisements, is threatened as the 
result of childish misdeeds, what haunt- 
ing thoughts come to make bed-time a 
torture and set nerves jangling! And, 
finally, what a matter of mere words 
both God and devil become, except in 
time of stress, when both seem minis- 
ters of evil. The loving All-Father 
whose every law works toward the fit- 
ting of His children for the joys of life 
with Him is not easy to find after such 
a Start. 

“There is no class of people who need 
more a bed-rock certainty of the eternal 
rightness of things through all their 
lives than the deaf. Let us begin plant- 
ing the spirit of optimism while the 
soil is soft. Long before there is lan- 
guage to express those things, mothers 
and fathers by the expression of their 
faces, by their own mental attitude can 
make their little ones sure of love un- 
failing, and of right as the supreme goal. 
They must be stern if need be, but 
wrong-doing makes them  sad—not 
“mad.” Perhaps naughty little folk can- 
not have much-desired pleasure, but the 
deprivation is inflicted with sorrow be- 
cause it is necessary—never in a spirit 
of vengeance. Well-doing is accepted 
as the normal line of conduct, but chil- 
dren who do right make glad fathers 
and mothers and, deservedly, are assurea 
of it. Respect for the simple laws of 
home makes law outside the home re- 
spected. The policeman is not there to 
“get” bad children; he is the friend who 
protects them from dangers of traffic. 
of getting lost, and what not. They 
won’t throw trash in the street any more 
than in their own home and for the same 
reason—some one must clean it up. 
They won't pilfer a cranberry from 
the grocer’s exposed crate, for the law 
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of home does not permit taking the 
property of others. 

“One might multiply endlessly, but 
the point is this: where pictures of lov- 
ing justice and a worth-while goal are 
imprinted on a childish heart, and the 
sordid and objectionable are kept where 
they belong—in the utterly subordinate 
place, such goodly seeds of love for 
God and man and truth and beauty and 
knowledge are sown that no matter how 
rough the road nor how heavy the handi- 
cap, he travels in the certainty that 

‘God’s in His heaven; 


All’s well— ” 


This quotation is from The Com- 
panion (Faribault, Minn.) April 4, 1923: 


The efforts of our first year pupils to ex- 
press their ideas in speech or writing are 
sometimes pathetic, sometimes amusing, but 
always interesting. One day, not long ago, 
the teacher of a second-year class brought 
into the room of the first-year class a little 
boy who had a bad swelling at the tip of one 
of his fingers. The little fellow was evidently 
suffering greatly from pain, and his eyes 
were full of tears. Little Catherine Jepson 
looked at him and at his finger for a moment 
with a very sober face. Then she went to 
the blackboard and wrote, “A boy cried finger. 
I am sorry.” 

On another occasion a little boy in the 
class was noticed scratching himself assidu- 
ously. The teacher asked him what the mat- 
ter was. His vocabulary lacked the necessary 
words to describe the itching feeling that af- 
flicted him. Finally he uttered the word 
“bee,” accompanied by the gesture used to 
represent a bee in the act of stinging. It was 
the only thing he could. think of to explain 
his desire to scratch. 

We have received a helpful sugges- 
tion for teachers from one of the fra- 
ternity. She says: 


“The May issue of the Normal Instructor 
has an article entitled ‘Black-Board Story 
Plays,’ which presents the matter of getting 
thought out of written language in so novel 
and pleasant a way that it is most suggestive 
for use with classes of deaf children. I am 
planning to use the idea in charts, made with 
slit ‘pockets’ so that the names of different 
children may be inserted. Possibly your 
teacher-readers may be interested in the 
article. Possibly, also, they have all dis- 
covered it for themselves already !” 

Is there any teacher or mother who 
is perplexed by some problem that seems 
too great for her to solve? If you will 


write to this department, perhaps you 
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will find some solution through its pages. 
Did you ever wish you could talk over 
some worrying details with the most 
experienced teachers in the country—a 
real heart-to-heart talk? Here is the 
very place where you can meet and 
“talk it all over” to your heart’s con- 
tent. Write, while you feel the impulse, 
to 





ABOLISHING “ASYLUM” AND “DUMB” 


It is encouraging to note that the move- 
ment to abolish the words “dumb,” “mute,” 
“asylum” and “institution” is going steadily 
forward. During the present session three 
such’ changes have been made, one of which 
has been noted in these columns before. It 
was the Western Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
which. is now the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. The two others are 
the Arkansas Deaf-Mute Institute, which has 
become the Arkansas School for the Deaf, 
and the New Mexico Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, which is rejoicing over _ its 
change to New Mexico School for the Deaf. 
Only eight State schools and a few denomi- 
national schools are still branded with the 
objectionable titles. 





A HAPPY MILLIONAIRE 
By Laura A. Davies 


I think I’m quite a millionaire, 
I count my treasures o’er, 

And when I’ve made a long, long list, 
There’s always something more. 
I own a wealth of clear, blue skies, 
Where foam clouds saunter by; 

A forest filled with lofty pines, 
Where talking breezes sigh; 

A sunny glade with flecks of shade 
Where violets lift their heads 

And pink anemones peep out 
From mossy cradle beds. 

I own the laughter and the shout 
Of children’s carefree while, 

The innocence of baby eyes, 
And trusting sunny smile; 

The sparkle of the dewdrop’s mine, 
The color of the rose, 

The light and shadow flickerings, 
The lily’s queenly pose. 

I pay no income tax at all, 
On all the wealth I hoard, 

And I’m one happy millionaire 
Who’s never feeling bored. 
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CoNDUCTED BY THE JoB MAN 


HE “White Collar Job!” What a 
fetish we make of it! How we 
fall down and worship it! We'll 


even starve ourselves and our families 
to keep it. It was said that the Great 
War had put a quietus on this particu- 
lar form of nonsense. Clerks in banks 
and stores bought overalls and luxu- 
riated in bigger incomes from the fac- 
tories. Women clerks, stenographers, 
yes, even poorly paid school teachers, 
educated in universities, blossomed in 
overalls (much more becoming than 
those worn by their brothers) and ex- 
changed their meager salaries for real 
wages. The Golden Age of Equality 
had come! All work was alike honora- 
ble! 

Has the Great War really solved a 
single problem? I wonder. Apparently 
not this one. We’re worshiping “Mumbo 
Jumbo” again in the same silly old way, 
and we hard-of-hearing people are lead- 
ing the procession. 

To find work for a man who is used 
to a “white collar” job from which his 
deafness bars him is one of the hardest 
problems that is faced by every em- 
ployment agency for the hard of hear- 
ing. Many a worried league secretary 
would look with sincere admiration on 
a man from whom I received a letter a 
few weeks ago. And to me, the simple, 
courageous way in which he is prepared 
to face the difficulty entitles him to 
great respect. I quote from the let- 
ter... . “I am becoming deaf at the 
age of forty-six. All my life I have 
been a teacher of zoology and psycholo- 
gy, but now I must give this up and 
seek other work. I think I shall go 
into some sort of mechanical work which 
will not tax the eyes, for I should like 


to continue studying my zoology and 
psychology in my spare time.” .... 

Isn’t that a simple, natural solution 
of the problem? Every man needs some 
recreation. For the student or teacher 
it is apt to be physical—walking, gar- 
dening, golf, tennis. The man who ex- 
ercises his body at his daily task, can 
make reading and study the occupations 
of his leisure. In this way his develop- 
ment can proceed along the lines for 
which nature fitted him. I surely wish 
this man success. He is trying to solve 
his problem in what seems such a logical 
way. 

Another man, somewhat - similarly 
placed, finds solution difficult. With 
him the industrial side of the question 
is apparently negligible. He is one of 
those happy mortals always able to pick 
up a living. It’s the giving up of a 
cherished ambition that hurts. I wonder 
if it ever occurred to him likewise to 
make the intellectual pursuit his recrea- 
tion. Our hard-of-hearing problems 
are often not very. different from those 
that confront our hearing brothers. The 
responsibility of a family has led many 
a man to just this decision. 

This man writes that he is a young 
man studying for the ministry. During 
the last two years in the high school 
and his freshman year at the Bible col- 
lege he kept up a standing in his studies 
from the average to the highest and, he 
tells us, did a day’s work for his support 
at the same time. Working in mines, 
building roads, firing boilers, washing 
dishes, punching meal tickets were some 
of his occupations. At the start before 
he became an adept at making expenses 
while attending school, he even scrubbed 
the floor and washed his own clothes. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


All this was in spite of a growing deaf- 
ness, so was he to realize his 


ambition. 


eager 


During his first year at college, ques- 
tions arose in his mind as to whether 
all this hard work was worth while; 
whether success as a minister was pos- 
sible for a man with his defective hear- 
ing. At the end of the semester he 
dropped his college work and went into 
a factory in New York. At the present 
time, six months after going into the 
factory, he is holding one of the best- 
paying jobs at ordinary labor, but frank- 
ly says he is not contented. He could 
cheerfully do factory work with the 
ministerial goal in view but in its self 
he finds it unsatisfying. This fall he 
plans to go back to college for his 
theological degree and now he wants to 
know, the degree once attained, what 
avenues of usefulness are open to him 
in ministerial work. Can anyone give 
him much encouragement’ for perse- 
verance in this line? I am frank to say 
that in my letter to him I could not, 
and suggested social work among the 
deafened as an outlet for the urge that 
prompted him to make the ministry his 
life work, 

His unhappiness in the factory brings 
forcibly to my mind the power that 
seems innate in some people and _ that 
with others can be developed by con- 
stant auto-suggestion: I mean the ability 
to be able to link the disagreeable 
drudgery of life with the rest of ex- 
istence as a unit. The power to derive 
pleasure from the accomplishment of 
the uninteresting task is an indispensa- 
ble quality to success. 

The usual “white collar” problem is 
much less involved than that in these 
two cases which I have cited, but strange 
to say, much harder to combat. Men 
used to some form of clerkship which 
they have to give up on account of their 
ears, seem willing to starve themselves 


and their families rather than to fit 
themselves for good mechanical posi- 
tions. 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


It is undeniable that a man may grow 
old in any number of mechanical tasks 
and increasing deafness not cause him 
any great inconvenience. On the con- 
trary there are many forms of work in 
which it is impossible for a man, grow- 
ing deaf, to continue. It becomes neces- 
sary for him to re-align himself indus- 
trially. This re-alignment may involve 
the relinquishment of a calling for which 
there is a real love and adaptability, 
may mean getting out of a rut some- 
times even onto a better road or may 
merely be a hurt to vanity. In any case 
it is an acid test of character. The man 
who carries the change to a successful 
issue, has developed something within 
himself that wasn’t there before. In 
some this is doubtless a native philoso- 
phy, others are able to acquire it by 
conquest of self and a constant auto- 
suggestion while there are many who 
need outside help. I’m going to close 
with another letter to show you what I 
mean. It’s from an officer of one of 
the successful associations for the benefit 
of the hard of hearing: 


Tue Day’s Work Eprtor: 

It may be of interest to you to hear of a 
recent experience of mine. I went to a con- 
ference on employment for the handicapped. 
I am myself deaf and even with the aid of 
my electrical instrument I was not able to 
“get” all that the various speakers said. They 
were all authorities in their various lines of 
work and none of them deaf. 

What I did keep “getting” was, however, 
something that greatly interested me. Every 
speaker emphasized the fact that the greatest 
difficulty the social worker encountered was 
the mental. attitude of the handicapped. It is 
this mental attitude, which the organization 
for the deafened that I am working for, aims 
to help. 

Some day we hope to give valuable as- 
sistance in securing jobs, but we realize that 
in giving a handicapped person a job we must 
also give him something within which is going 
to help him keep that job, or if it is entirely 
unsuited, help him to leave it in the right 
spirit. Our social worker must do more than 
just give the seeker after employment the 
tangible job. He must help him, we might al- 
most say, spiritually. 








THE DEAFENED AT PLAY* 


By HELEN 
N introducing a game to a group it 
should be taken for granted that the 
game is new to all. Explanations 

should be simple and direct and always 
given in more than one way, that is, the 
blackboard explanation should be sup- 
plemented either by typewritten slips, 
individual explanations, or by a demon- 
stration of the game before it is played, 
or if the group is large four or five 
people should be coached in advance in 
order to assist the leader with the en- 
tire group. 

It should always be remembered that 
a game thoroughly understood by all is 
a success, and a game half understood 
a failure. 

Ercgut Ways or MATCHING 
PARTNERS 

In large groups the easiest way to 
match partners is to have all the men or 
one half the group line up on one side 
of the room and all the girls or the 
other half of the group on the other 
side of the room. All face for march- 
ing, countermarch, the leaders turning 
away from the center of the room and 
marching close to their own lines to the 
opposite end of the room where the 
leaders meet and all come up with their 
partners. 

All men line up for marching. The 
line of march leads through the ladies’ 
cloak-room where each man is to take 
the hat nearest to him, put it on and 
continue in the march which leads back 
to the main room. The men parade up 
and down the room until each hat and 
its occupant is claimed by some lady. 

Form two groups as. for the game 
“Going to Jerusalem.” The two players 
left without seats each time (one from 
each group) are partners. 


* This is the second of a series of articles 
by Miss Cooper, who was formerly Recrea- 
tional Director of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


M. Cooper 


Distribute advertisements from maga- 
zines to one-half the group and the 
names of the ads or the manufacturers 
to the other half. These must be prop- 
erly matched. 

Distribute cards, pictures, hearts, etc., 
which have been cut into irregular 
halves which fit together, or verses, co- 
nundrums, etc., which begin on one card 
and end on another. Playing cards (2 
packs) are also good. 

Present to each girl a small crepe- 
paper apron and to each boy a paper tie. 
Colors are matched for partners. Any 
kind of favor may be substituted for 
aprons and ties. 

Play some game such as_ bean-bags, 
ring-toss, or peanut stab. The two 
people obtaining the highest score are 
partners, the two obtaining the next 
highest, etc. 

For a Hallowe’en party each person 
is given a sticker with written instruc- 
tions for placing same, as “stick seal on 
middle of forehead, stick seal on right 
cheek,” etc. The two people having the 
seal stuck in the same place are partners. 


MIXERS 


Dime HAND SHAKE 

Give out ten dimes to ten different 
people who are told to tell no one about 
the possession of the dime but to count 
silently the number of people who shake 
hands with them. The other people in 
the group are told that dimes are in the 
pockets of ten people and that the 
twenty-second person who shakes hands 
with the holder of a dime gets it. Three 
or four minutes is allowed and at the 
end of this time the holders are asked 
to announce the winners of the dimes. 

SIGNATURES 

Each person as he enters is given a 
card of generous size and is instructed 
to secure the signatures of as many 
people as possible. A prize is offered 
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THE DEAFENED AT PLAY 


to the one obtaining the greatest num- 
ber. 
FoLLow THE LEADER 
The company is formed in line and 
told to follow accurately the movements 
and course of the leader. <A piano or 
music of some sort may be used if 


desired. Movements may be made as 
follows : 

1. Walk backwards, sideways, with 
a limp. 


2. Walk around the room with turns, 
reverse, and zig-zag movements. 

3. Walk on heels, toeing in, on tip- 
toes. 

4. Walk with arms 
ward, sideways, upward. 

5. At every third step stoop as if 
picking up an object. 

6. Clap hands twice with each step. 


extended _for- 


7. Skip. 
8. Sit down. 
ACTIVE GAMES FOR GROUPS 


FAMILY VIRGINIA REEL 

This is played like the ordinary Vir- 
ginia Reel excepting that the entire 
group by couples performs the figures 
at the same time. Two parallel lines 
are formed facing each other, partners 
opposite. 

1. Each side joins hands along the 
line. Lines come to center, bow and 
back. Repeat. 

2. Lines drop hands, and each couple 
performs the figures of the reel, all 
going through the following figures at 
the same time. 

Swing partner with right hand, 
Swing partner with left hand, 
Swing partner with both hands, 
Go around partner back to back. 

3. All follow the leader who marches 
turning away from the center and to 
the place where the last couple stood. 
Leader joins hands forming a_ bridge 
and as each couple passes under it they, 
too, form a bridge until the last couple 
has passed under. 

4. Repeat from the beginning. 

Pass BALL 

The group is arranged in circle for- 

mation and is counted off in twos. The 
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ones are given a ball or beanbag on one 
side of the circle and the twos on the 
other side a light object. Then side 
Number One competes with side Num- 
ber Two, by passing their object so that 
it will overtake that of the other team. 
When the object passed by One has 
overtaken that of Two, or vice versa, 
one point is recorded and the game 
starts again. 
BALLOON GAME 

The group is divided into two equal 
groups separated by a line the length 
of the room and four or five feet from 
the floor. The umpire tosses a balloon 
above the cord and each group tries to 
keep it on the other side. The side suc- 
ceeding in getting it over the line scores 
10. The game continues until one side 
or the other has 50 points. 

Wuite ELEPHANT 


Guests are asked to bring some arti- 
cle for which they have no further use. 
These are deposited near the door upon 
entering. During the evening the guests 
form a circle and each person is given a 
package containing a white elephant, but 
he does not open it. Upon signal each 
passes his package to his right-hand 
neighbor. The passing continues until a 
second signal is given, when each opens 
whatever package is in his hand at the 
time. If he is pleased with the con- 
tents and wishes to keep it he steps 
out of the circle. If not, he wraps it 
up again and the passing starts as be- 
fore. This continues for a_ certain 
length of time or until all are satisfied 
and have stepped out of the circle. 

CHARADES 


Several groups are formed and each 
takes a turn at acting out a given word 
in pantomime. ‘The audience or a group 
are given three minutes in which to 
guess the word. The winning group has 
the opportunity of acting its pantomime. 
If the word is not guessed the group 
has another turn. Prizes may be of- 
fered for the best pantomime if de- 
sired. The following words are often 
used : 
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Bandage—Band-age 
Bookworm—Book-worm 
Cribbage—Crib-age 
Eyelash—lI-lash 
Rainbow—Rain-beau 
Handicap—Hand-eye-cap 
Masquerade—Mass-cur-aid 
Melancholy—Melon-collie 
Tennessee—Ten-I-see 
Microscope—M y-crow-scope 
Watchman—Watch-man 
QUIET GAMES FOR GROUPS 
SHADOW PorRTRAITS 
One of the party being appointed ar- 
tist, each person in turn is seated near 
the wall or screen so that the shadow of 
his face falls in profile on a sheet of 
paper pinned under the screen. The 
only light in the room should be a sin- 
gle powerful lamp, that the shadows 
may be clear and distinct. The artist 
traces with a crayon the outline of the 
face and head on the white surface, then 
hands the result to an assistant who care- 
fully cuts out the head and writes upon 
the back of the paper the name of the 
person represented. After all drawings 
have been made the papers are fastened 
on a screen and the company guesses 
the names of the originals. 














MILLINERY CREATIONS 

The gentlemen who are to take part 
in the contest take seats on the platform 
of other conspicuous place and each is 
given a hat-frame and a piece of crepe- 
paper with which to cover it, needle, 
thread and pins. A miscellaneous col- 
lection of trimmings is: piled on a table 
for their use. When the hats are fin- 
ished, the gentlemen are requested to 
put them on for display and to pass in 
review before the judges. Prizes are 
awarded. 

VACATION TRIP 

Provide guests with some old maga- 
zines, scissors, paste and a note book. 
On the cover of the note-book is writ- 
ten “My Summer Vacation,” on the first 
page “My Traveling Companions,” and 
on the following pages “Conveyances 
We Rode In,” “Hotels At Which We 
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Stopped,” “What We Ate,” “Costumes 
We Wore,” “How We Spent Our Time,” 
“What We Saw,” “People We Met.” 
Prizes are given for the best book and 
the funniest. 
FREAKS 

The players are seated in a circle and 
provided with paper and pencils. Each 
draws the head of a human being or a 
beast, bird or fish as he may choose. 
This he folds over, concealing all but 
two short lines which show where the 
neck is to be joined to the body and 
passes it on to his right-hand neighbor. 
The latter draws the body of any living 
creature, folds it down and passes it to 
his right-hand neighbor, who adds the 
feet or the tail of a fish. The next 
player writes the name of the supposed 
creature, after which the paper is opened 
and examined by all. 

OBSERVATION 

Fifteen or twenty articles are placed 
on a table or tray. Players are given 
ten seconds in which to observe the ar- 
ticles. They are then removed or cov- 
ered and each player writes as many ar- 
ticles as he can remember. Prizes are 
given for the most complete lists. 

Cat GAME 

Suitable for Hallowe'en Or Other Time 

The room is partially darkened and 
guests sit around a sheet or table. It 
is announced that the parts of a cat will 
be passed. No one is allowed to look 
under the table. The articles are passed 
as follows: 1, Head, a ball of yarn with 
hairpins stuck through; 2, Eyes, oysters ; 
3, Tail, a piece of fur; 4, Claws; 5, In- 
side, dough well floured ; 6, Teeth, beads ; 
7, Tongue, a pickle; 8, Hide, a muff. 

STUNTS AND TRICK GAMES 

THE SEVEN Books 

Place seven books in a row on the 
floor. The leader sends his confederate 
from the room while some one in the 
group points to a book. When the con- 
federate enters, the leader points to the 
various books in turn and the confed- 
erate must tell which was chosen. The 
understanding between the leader and 
the confederate is this. The book on 








NOTE 


the extreme left is number one, that on 
the extreme right number seven. If the 
book chosen is number three that is the 
third book to which the leader points. 
If number four that must be the fourth 
book to which he points. He must be 
careful, however, that if number four 
is chosen he does not point to number 
two the second time, etc. 
THe ONE-EvYEp DRESSMAKER 

Several men are sent to a darkened 
room. They are brought out one at a 
time and each is told that he is to thread 
a needle with one eye closed. He is 
seated, given a thread and a needle with 
a large eye. His right eye is then closed 
for him by some one who stands behind 
him, covering the eye with a hand that 
incidentally has lamp-black on it. When 
he has threaded the needle he is ap- 
plauded and sent back to the darkened 
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room and another player brought out. 
When all have finished and are brought 
to the light room together they greatly 
enjoy the sooty eye of the other fellows. 
SPEARING PEANUTS 

A number of peanuts are- placed in 
the center of the table. Each guest is 
armed with a hat-pin. A few of the 
peanuts have black marks on them. 
These count five points and all others 
one point. The player succeeding in 
scoring the highest number wins. The 
pin must be stuck into the shell. Show- 
ing the nut is not allowed. 

PICKING UP A COIN 

The player stands back to the wall, 
his heels close together and touching the 
baseboard. He is told to pick up the 
coin on the floor in front of him with- 
out moving his heels. He may keep 
the coin if he succeeds. 





THE FIRST CONGRESS OF DEAF MUTES OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


CONGRESS OF DEAF-MUTES IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


By W. Haunere, of Prague 


N the Czechoslovak Republic there 
are many societies of deaf-mutes 
who lack education. Therefore a 
great Union of Deaf-Mute Societies was 
founded in Prague, August 15th, 1921, 
for the purpose of aiding every large 
or small society of deaf-mutes morally 
and backing them financially when 


founding schools where illiterate deaf- 
mutes may be instructed by the oral or 
the combined method. 

We are prepared to join a great inter- 
national Union of Deaf-Mutes as soon 
as one is founded, and look forward 
very hopefully to the expansion and 
evolution of our ideals by such a union. 

































TIMBKIN TEARS UP TWO 






By Joun A. FERRALL 


O* course, deafness has some disad- 


vantages. You may as well con- 
cede that. But if you had ever 


seen Isla Crosby, you would say that 
it did not make any difference how deaf 
she was. Michael Angelo himself could 
not give you a clearer idea of her 
beauty than that. At least, that is the 
way Tim felt about it. He had a name, 
Richard I. Timbkin, but everyone called 
him Tim. Which, incidentally, is a 
fairly comprehensive description of him. 

He met her at the Speech-Reading 
Club, when he stopped by for his sister. 
Exactly seventeen minutes later he had 
secured her promise to go with him 
Thursday evening to see “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” at the movies. That was 
Monday, the eleventh. 


Tuesday morning he heard that she 
was ill. That afternoon he had a note 
from her saying that she had caught a 
severe cold and that since her doctor 
had ordered her to stay in bed for a 
time, it was doubtful whether she 
would be able to go to the moving pic- 
ture show on Thursday evening. 

Wednesday passed. No word. 
Thursday. Still no letter or telephone 
message. 

Friday, Tim left his office at noon 
and went up to Miss Crosby’s home. 
Her mother told him that Isla was much 
better. Isla herself came down in a 
few minutes. And then he learned of 
one of the disadvantages of deafness. 

Some man had called up Miss Crosby 
Thursday afternoon and since she al- 
ways had considerable difficulty in un- 
derstanding over the telephone, her maid 
had answered. This man wished to 
know if Miss Crosby would like to go 
to the theater that evening. Thinking 
it was Tim, of course, and since her 
cold was much better, Miss Crosby told 
the maid to say that she would go. 
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Thursday evening she was much sur- 
prised to have a man she had met only 
recently, call to accompany her to the 
show. It was he who had telephoned. 
So, pretending she had known all along 
who it was, she went with him. Dea- 
tened people, you see, become quite ex- 
pert at “bluffing.” 

“Well,” said Tim, when she had fin- 
ished her explanation, “there doesn’t 
seem to be anything to be done about 
that. The next question, then, is: “Will 
you go with me to see “Irene” at the 
National tonight ?” 

She hesitated. 

“Oh, I really should not rush you so 
much perhaps,” compromised Tim. 
“Let’s say tomorrow evening, Saturday.” 

Still she hesitated. 

“TI don’t know,” she said, finally. 
“You see, I have already been out one 
evening this week, rather against the 
doctor’s orders. You really had me 
Thursday evening. I—that is, I thought 
it was going to be you.” 

Tim was somewhat stunned. 

“T really had you!” he gasped. “I 
really had—” with an effort he con- 
trolled himself. “You know,” he told 
her, “when I was in training camp, we 
had an old drill sergeant, a rough old 
fellow, who was much given to pro- 
fanity. In fact, he gave his squads such 
lurid tongue lashings that complaints 
were made to headquarters and the cap- 
tain told him he must eliminate the pro- 


fanity. The sergeant promised, of 
course. There was nothing else for him 
to do. But it so happened that the very 


next day he had charge of an unusually 
trying squad. Mistake after mistake oc- 
curred. It was quite evident that the 
old fellow was having trouble to re- 
strain his tongue. Finally, he stopped 
abruptly, looked at the squad savagely, 
and in a suppressed voice, said: “Bless 
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you, my know what I 
mean!” 

He had spoken carefully and Miss 
Crosby understood well enough to get 
the point! She laughed merrily. 

“Laugh if you will,” said Tim, a 
trifle grimly, “but I know just how that 
old sergeant felt. ‘I really had you—’ 
Are you going to promise to go with 
me Saturday evening?” he demanded. 

He was so much in earnest that she 
relented. 

“You are the—the limit,” 
gled. “I'll go.” 

“Adorable little devil,” he chuckled. 
“When you were a tadpole and I was a fish, 

In the paleozoic time, 

And side by side on the ebbing tide 

We sprawled through the ooze and slime, 
Or skittered with many a caudal flop 

Through the depth of the Cambrian fen, 
My heart was rife with the joy of life, 

For I loved you even then.” 

Miss Crosby looked puzzled. 

“T see you did not quite get it,” he 
said. “The last line is really the only 
important one—For | loved you even 
then.’ ” 

“You are quite evidently what they 
call a—er—fast worker,” she said. “I 
thought you had something of a repu- 
tation as a woman hater. You know, 
when a heart of flint, that’s yours, meets 
a heart of stone, that’s mine, there is 
apt to be a spark!” 

Tim grinned. 

“Tt’s a tinder subject, sure,” he mur- 
mured. 

Fortunately, she missed the pun. 
Such subtleties being rather beyond the 
powers of the speech-reader may be 
classed, perhaps, as one of the advan- 
tages of deafness. 

The next morning his sister, who was 
one of the few who did not call him 
Tim, said to him at breakfast: 

“Dick, I thought you told me Miss 
Crosby was sick?” 

“T did. What of it?” 

“Why, Paul Taylor told me _ yester- 
day that he saw her at the theater 
Thursday evening.” 

“That is correct,” said Tim. 
he explained what had happened. 


dears—you 


she gur- 


” 








Then 
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His sister was much amused. Then 
a thought seemed to strike her. 

“Do you know with whom 
went?” she asked. 

“No,” said Tim. “I never thought to 
ask her. Was it anyone I know?” 

“R-a-t-h-e-r,” said his sister, slowly. 
“It was Ted Wainwright.” 

“Ted Wainwright! Gosh!” 

Tim knew Ted Wainwright very well 
indeed. He was one of Washington’s 
most brilliant young attorneys and lec- 
tured before Tim’s law class. 

“Never mind,” he said, “after all 
‘competition is the life of trade.’ ” 

“You'll get all the competition you 
wish from Ted Wainwright,” his sister 
comforted him, grimly. 

“But he’s too old,’ protested Tim. 
“Why, he must be at least thirty.” 

Tim himself was just twenty-four. 

“That simply means,” said his sister, 
“that you have to compete with expe- 
rience as well as money.” 

Thoughtfully Tim finished his break- 
fast. Life did have its problems. 

He reached Miss Crosby’s home so 
early Saturday evening that he had to 
walk around the block nine times before 
it was late enough to present himself at 
her door. 

He took the theater tickets from his 
pocket and looked at them carefully. 
There was no mistake. They were for 
this very evening, for “Irene” at the 
New National Theatre, and there were 
two of them. So far, so good. 

“T really should carry them in my 
hand until I give them to the ticket 
taker,” he mused, as he made the cir- 
cuit of the block. “It would be nothing 
short of a calamity to lose them.” He 
reached into his pocket and totalled his 
financial resources. “Just $1.05. Let’s 
see, we'll have an ice cream or some- 
thing like that and then go home. I 
guess I can get through all right. But 
it will be a close call.” 

He went up the steps and rang the 
bell. Miss Crosby came down a few 
minutes after he was announced. It is 
useless for me to attempt to tell you how 


she 
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she looked, and Michael Angelo, unfor- 
tunately, is dead. To quote Tim would 
merely lead you to put him down as in- 
sane. 

The car stop was just below the 
theater. At the street corner, Tim re- 
moved the tickets from their envelope 
which he tore and threw into the 
public wastepaper box. 

As they entered the lobby, he reached 
into his vest pocket for the tickets, de- 
termined to hold them in his hand until 
they were safely in the possession of 
the ticket taker. He could not find 
them. He searched again, carefully. No 
tickets. Then the truth flashed upon 
him—in his preoccupation he had torn 
up both tickets and envelope and thrown 
them into the wastepaper box! 

What could he do? He did not have 
enough money to purchase other tickets, 
and he did not remember the seat num- 
bers so that he could apply for dupli- 
cates. And he would make a spectacle 
of himself if he went down to the 
wastepaper box and tried to find the 
tickets. 

All this time, of course, he was carry- 
ing on a vivacious conversation with 
Miss Crosby. The human mind is capa- 
ble of ‘almost anything! 

Should he explain the situation to 
her? No, that would be humiliating, 
and since he was in competition with a 
man of the caliber of Ted Wainwright, 
he needed to be very careful indeed to 
place himself in the best possible light 
before her. 

He decided that he would excuse him- 
self and go outside, hoping to find some 
acquaintance from whom he could bor- 
row money for new tickets. This should 
be easy as he knew many of the regular 
attendants at the National’s shows. 

“Please excuse me for a moment,” he 


said to her. “There is a man I wish 
to see.” He nodded his head in the 
general direction of the Washington 
monument. 


She smiled assent, and he went out 
on the steps. He saw several people he 
knew and, it was inevitable, of course, 
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Ted Wainwright! At the sight of the 
latter, the devil of mischief entered 
Tim’s heart. What more fit and proper 
than that he should borrow the money 
for his new tickets from his rival? 

“Say, Ted,” he greeted, “let me have 
three dollars until Monday?” 

“Surest thing you know,” replied 
Wainwright, breezily, reaching his hand 
into his pocket. “But why the air of ex- 
citement? Have you been arrested ?” 

As Tim was trying to think up some 
plausible answer, Miss Crosby came to 
the door of the lobby and, looking out, 
saw Wainwright. But not more than 
one-tenth of a second before he saw 
her. Out came his hand from his pock- 
et, empty. He turned toward the door 
and welcomed her with outstretched 
hand. She came out on the steps. 

“Why, Isla,” he exclaimed, “this is 
indeed an unexpected pleasure. What 
in the world are you doing here—,” he 
looked around, “—alone ?” 

Isla! Tim began to realize that he 
did not like Wainwright nearly so much 
as he had thought he did. Miss Crosby 
did not appear to resent Wainwright’s 
enthusiastic greeting at all. He was 
now leading her toward Tim. 

“Will you allow me to present Mr. 
Timbkin?” he was asking. “He is one 
of our foremost athletes, and gets his 
picture into the papers all the time.” 

Miss Crosby smiled at Tim, mischiev- 
ously. 

“T’ve met Mr. Timbkin already, 
thank you,” she explained. “In fact,” 
she continued, demurely, “Mr. Timbkin 
is the reason I am not here alone. He 
came with me.” 

Wainwright showed his astonishment. 

“How curious!” said Miss Crosby to 
Tim. “So it was Mr. Wainwright you 
wish to see?” 

Curious! That was far too weak a 
term to describe this situation. Tim was 
doing the fastest thinking of his life. 
So many thoughts crowded on him in 
succession, however. If he went out 
and did not come back, trusting to find 
some plausible excuse later, Wainwright 
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would, of course, take her to the show 
and so have a second evening with her 
this week. But if Tim explained the 
whole affair it would simply make him 
appear ridiculous in her eyes. Ridicu- 
lous in her eyes! Better death! Better 
that a steam-roller—. Ah, an idea! 

“No,” he said to Miss Crosby. “There 
is the man I wish to see, out there on 
the sidewalk. I just happened to run 
into Mr. Wainwright here on the steps. 
Please wait, both of you, in the lobby. 
I shall return in a moment.” 

“All right,” she said, and, with Wain- 
wright, started back into the lobby. 

Tim walked down the steps slowly, 
noting out of the corner of his eye when 
their backs were turned as they re- 
entered the lobby. His plan of action 
was made. Desperate situations require 
desperate action. Looking cautiously 
around to learn whether he were noticed 
or not, he stepped upon an imaginary 
banana peel and fell artistically in front 
of a small automobile just drawing up 
to the curb. It was a simple trick for 
a man who had only recently survived 
a football season. 

Instantly a crowd gathered. The ex- 
citement brought Miss Crosby and 
Wainwright to the scene. They arrived 
as the “unconscious victim” was being 
lifted tenderly to his feet. Recognizing 
Tim, they had him taken to the hospital 
nearby for treatment. 

When an attendant called them into 
his room some time later, Tim was still 
“dazed.” With closed eyes he heard the 
most wonderful voice in the world ask: 

“Ts he seriously hurt?” 

“No, indeed,” responded the attend- 
ant. “He’s only shaken up a bit and 
temporarily dazed. We'll let him go 
home in an hour or two.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” she said. 

Tim thrilled at the note of relief in 
her voice. He wondered vaguely how 
Wainwright liked that tone. And he 
thought what a fine thing it would be 
to get into some sort of an accident 
every day, just to have her speak about 
him in that tone of voice. Lots of other 
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thoughts of this nature passed through 
his mind in the seven seconds before he 
decided to regain consciousness. Slow- 
ly, he opened his eyes and in a weak 
voice faltered : 

“Where am [?” 

Miss Crosby, without hearing the 
words, saw that he was speaking, and 
hurried to his side. She placed her hand 
tenderly on his bandaged head. Oh, the 
beautiful singing of the birds! And the 
flowers! And how did Wainwright like 
that! Poor old Wainwrigit! Nobody 
was stroking his head. Tim felt sorry 
for him. He felt sorry for every other 
man in the world. But he was especial- 
ly sorry for Wainwright. Wainwright 
was thirty, and nobody was stroking his 
head; and it must be terrible to be old, 
and lonely. 

“What did he say?” Miss Crosby was 
asking of the attendant. 

“He wants to know 
grinned the latter. 

“You are at the Emergency Hospital,” 
she explained, gently. “You were struck 
by an automobile in front of the theater 
and Mr. Wainwright and I had you 
brought here. Don’t you remember ?” 

“Yes,” he said, forgetting that he 
really wasn’t supposed to know anything 
about it. However, she did not notice. 
“Thank you—thank you, and Ted, too, 
for taking care of me. It’s lucky you 
were around.” 

“Oh, I’m always around when need- 


” 


” 


where he is, 


ed,” declared Wainwright. “And, don’t 
worry, Isla. It would take more than 
that to upset Tim for long. You 


wouldn’t think a slender looking kid like 
him could stand the mauling a college 
football player gets, but it doesn’t phase 
him a bit.” 

Kid! Really, Wainwright was a des- 
picable sort of a man. Tim wondered 
how he had been so greatly deceived in 
him before. He was surprised that a 
smart girl like Miss Crosby would per- 
mit a man of his type to call her by her 
first name. Isla, indeed! 

“I’m sorry I spoiled the evening for 
you,” he said to Miss Crosby. 
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“Oh, that’s all right,” she assured 
nim. “I’m so glad you were not serious- 


ly hurt.” 

“T guess you may as well let me take 
you home now, Isla,” said Wainwright. 
“Tim will be all right in an hour or so. 
It’s too late to go to the show now.” 

Isla again! Tim wondered if he could 
restrain the impulse to get up and black 
Wainwright’s eye. It had been noth- 
ing but Isla, Isla, Isla, ever since they 
had met. It was sickening! 

“T suppose so,” she agreed, and turn- 
ing toward Tim, held out her hand. 
“Good-bye,” she said. 

“I’m really very, very sorry to have 
spoiled your evening,” he told her. 


“Oh, that’s all right,” she assured 
him. “We can go some other time.” 


Go some other time! Then it was all 
right. He pressed her hand very warm- 
ly indeed, whereupon she blushed won- 
drously, and withdrew it quickly. 

“Be sure to telephone me tomorrow 
and let me know how you are getting 


along,” she said, walking toward the 
door to join Wainwright. The helpless 
victim looked at her pleadingly and 
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finally beckoned for her to come back 
to the bedside. As she came and bent 
over him, he said in a low tone, enun- 
ciating very carefully, “Please let me 
call tomorrow evening and show you 
how I am getting along.” 

She hesitated a moment, coloring de- 
lightfully under his ardent gaze, and 
softly whispered, “Yes.” 

Then she joined Wainwright at the 
door. He was looking at Tim’s coat and 
vest, hanging on a rack. 

“One grand and glorious white vest 
gone to its great beyond,” he declared, 
holding it up for inspection. “But, Tim, 
it’s really mighty lucky that you were 
not seriously hurt. You—” 

“You’ve dropped something from the 
pocket of the vest,” interrupted Miss 
Crosby, stooping to pick up the two 
small objects which had fallen to the 
floor. 

Wainwright was ahead of her. 

“Nothing but the tickets for the show,” 
he said, straightening up with them in 
his hand. “Tim certainly was taking 
good care of them, keeping them in the 
inside pocket of his vest!” 





GRADED CLASS PRACTICE* 


By Ciara M. ZIEGLER 


NE of the first axioms of educa- 
tion is “Learn to do by doing,” 

and of nothing is that more true 

than of Speech Reading. Therefore, 
providing the proper kind of practice 
for the pupil is one of the important 
problems to be solved by the teacher. 
The development of Graded Class 
Practice is a distinct and noteworthy 
feature of the Kinzie Normal Course. 
Every normal pupil is required to pre- 
pare material and conduct a definite 
number of classes of different grades 
under the supervision of the principal 
who corrects both material and manner 


* Presented before the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Chicago, June, 1923. 


of presentation, and who also gives 
demonstrations of each grade of class. 

The Beginners’, Intermediate, Ad- 
vanced and General classes in the Kinzie 
School are forty-five minutes in length, 
with change in form of practice at fif- 
teen-minute intervals. Occasionally, a 
little more time may be allowed to carry 
out a special device, or if the interest of 
the class in the subject warrants it. 
Otherwise, our experience convinces us 
it is best to keep to the general rule, as 
then no pupil has time to be bored by 
one subject; also, if she finds one form 
of practice difficult, she may be more 
successful with another and so is en- 
couraged. 

For beginners, the work must be ex- 
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tremely simple and we have found it 
advisable to divide beginners into two 
classes, first and second beginners. 
Theoretically, beginners are those who 
have had from one to four or five les- 
sons, but practically, some beginners are 
capable of intermediate work while 
others who are half through a course 
still belong in the beginners class. 

The first beginners class is for those 
who find speech-reading very difficult. 
In this class all work is done by the 
teacher, individual pupils repeating to 
the class what has already been read 
on the teacher’s lips. In this way, the 
class sees that which is familiar repeated 
on different lips and so has practice in 
reading variation of movements and of 
mouths. 

The devices used in the first begin- 
ners Class are rather limited. They in- 
clude : 

1. Sentences based on movements and 
vocabulary already studied. 


2. Very short simple stories. 

3. Simple exercises on homophenous 
words. 

4. Games and drill work. 


For second beginners class, the ma- 
terial is much the same as that for the 
first beginners, but it may be presented 
in a variety of ways. 

1. If desired, the sentences may be 
given by the pupils from slips pre- 
pared by the teacher. 

A sentence given by the teacher 
may give a clue to another to be 
read by the pupil. 
The sentences may be given in the 
form of question and answer or in 
some sort of game. 

2. The stories are also handled in dif- 

ferent ways, such as telling them by 
the teacher, who asks questions of 
different pupils, or else asks one 
pupil to reproduce the story in her 
own words or, she may tell the story 
by paragraphs, ask questions on 
each paragraph, and then tell the 
story right through again to the 
end. There should be no reading of 
stories in a beginners class. 
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3. Simple little talks may be given on 
interesting subjects, using words in 
which the movements are plainly 
visible. 

4. Simple games and devices are used 
to provide interest and variety. 

For the /ntermediate Class the teach- 
er has far greater resource in prepar- 
ing her material. She has a much larger 
vocabulary to draw from in making up 
her sentences, drill exercises, and homo- 
phenous practice. 

The stories may be longer and de- 
veloped in a greater variety of ways. 
They may be told without interruption 
and the pupils vie with each other in 
seeing who can understand the most. 
Or, one pupil may reproduce the first 
part, another the second, and so on; 
one pupil may reproduce the whole and 
the others fill in and correct mistakes. 

Games and guessing contests may be 
used, though rarely without modification 
of the form in which they are found. 
A game of question and answer may be 
transformed into a story, thus giving 
more speech reading practice and adding 
to the interest. In a guessing contest, 
the answer should not be too obscure as 
the teacher should never lose sight of 
the fact that the game is primarily for 
speech reading and not for the sake of 
the game. 

Pupils always like to learn something 
new and enjoy instructive talks and 
stories. You all know the effect of in- 
troducing a live subject into a class. The 
mind is on the qui vive at once, and the 
imagination is excited. The value of 
this psychological atmosphere is appar- 
ent immediately as the teacher sees how 
the mind of the class follows easily 
without strain, even the slower ones 
responding in the eagerness of their in- 
terest. 

The General Class includes pupils of 
all grades and is much less formal in 
character, with entertaining material 
predominating over the instructive. We 
do not use drill exercises in General 
Class. 

The grade should be of intermediate 
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and beginners material and just as at- 
tractive as it is possible to make it, with 
sufficient change to prevent even the 
first suggestion of monotony. 

For Advanced Classes the material is 
distinctly more advanced in quality and 
in method of presentation. The work 
should be carried straight through with 
little or no repetition or writing on the 
blackboard except of proper names. 

Conversation Classes are one-half 
hour in length and are just what the 
name implies. No form of device is 
used. It is the aim of the teacher to 
start an interesting subject and to draw 
each of the pupils into the conversation. 
She should be quick to give a helping 
hand in a natural way to a pupil who is 
“lost” and must guard against a more 
forward pupil monopolizing the time. 

Formal lectures are given from time 
to time to advanced pupils or to a more 
general audience. There is an almost 
unlimited choice of subjects to draw 
from for this purpose. 

In all this work the aim of the teach- 
er is to keep the class at the highest 
point of interest and alertness without 
too much strain—to have the work so 
graded that each pupil leaves the class 
feeling that she has made some progress 
and with a sense of encouragement and 
confidence. The teacher feels that she 
has not quite reached her aim unless the 
pupil looks forward to her classes and 
finds the work attractive as well as 
profitable. 

To reach this aim, there are several 
factors to be considered : 

First, the Teacher—The teacher her- 
self must be alert and enthusiastic, with 
genuine interest in each member of her 
class. She should be watchful and tact- 
ful in preventing embarrassing moments 
while trying to encourage some shy 
pupil to take active part for the benefit 
of herself and others, also in checking 
the insistence of another who may hold 
up the entire class in her determination 
to let no word pass without understand- 
ing it. 

Second, Material—The 
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should use the most attractive material 
she can find, having it well graded and 
as varied as possible to suit different 
tastes and then thoroughly familiarized. 
Her own enthusiasm will produce a 
favorable atmosphere for the class but 
she must beware lest her interest in the 
material and her zeal in covering a cer- 
tain amount of ground prevent her “put- 
ting it over.” 

Third, Method of Presentation and 
Technique—The material should be pre- 
sented in a variety of ways to prevent 
monotony, and to keep the class on the 
qui vive. 

We have found a certain amount of 
routine valuable in class work in order 
to give full value of time and to avoid 
awkwardness caused by uncertainty as 
to how to help the class over a difficult 
place, thus giving smoothness and finish 
to the work. 

Every detail must be carefully thought 
out beforehand. Everything must be in 
readiness ; there must be no fumbling to 
find the place in the notes, or for some 
thing which is to be shown to the class. 
Before starting in the teacher must be 
sure that each member of the class has 
a clear understanding of what is ex- 
pected of her. 

The work must be prepared and han- 
dled according to professional standards 
and the many details of technique are 
carefully considered. Close attention is 
given to the way the teacher stands or 
sits before the class, her manner of 
speaking, the position of her book, the 
manner of using the blackboard and the 
discipline. 

“Tt is mastery of detail combined with 
specialized knowledge that makes the 
artist in any line,” and why should not 
our work be just as attractive as it is 
possible for professional skill and en- 
thusiasm to make it? 

It is only when the teacher has made 
the material absolutely her own—only 
when her following of routine is as 
unconscious as breathing, that she is un- 
hampered and free to throw her own 
mind and soul and spirit into her work. 











NOTES 


This ideal is not easily attained for it 
takes hours to prepare for each class and 
often the simplest class takes the most 
time in preparation, but the rewards 
First, in one’s own satisfac- 
tion in really skillful work. Second, in 
the appeal to our pupils. It means a 
great deal when a successful profession- 
al man of wide interests and many 
resources makes the time in the busiest 
hours of the day to come to classes 
twice a week and who writes: 

“You have not only taught me to 
read speech to such an extent that life 
has taken a very greatly added joy for 
me, but you have made it all so easy, so 
pleasant and so really inspiring, and in 
addition you have taught me so many 


are great. 
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things, other than just reading speech. 
You make your school classes and your 
lessons so instructive in substance as 
well as in form, and then, too, your 
other pupils have all been so helpful 
that one could not do other than learn.” 

And last, but not least, is the satis- 
faction in watching the development of 
the normal pupils who are striving to 
reach the ideal and whose gain in poise 
and self-confidence, in widening interest 
and resourcefulness is marked by those 
who attend the classes. 

The work is all so worthwhile when 
both teachers and pupils come to a 
realizing sense of the true definition of 
“handicap” as “an extra burden placed 
on a superior contender to equalize the 
chances of success.” 





A BURGLARY ENFORCED 

It happened the night of the Parcel 
Post party at the Chicago League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

At that time I was living on Cleve- 
land avenue with Miss M., upstairs. 
That evening when I unlocked the door 
and entered the living room (lighted 
only by the street lamps without), it 
seemed especially forsaken. Supposing 
that Miss M. had retired, I, too, went 
to bed. But I could not sleep. I lay 
with my face to the wall reviewing the 
pleasures of the evening. 

Suddenly the room was flooded with 
light. I opened my eyes, turned over, 
and there was a man getting in through 
the window. “Help! Police!” I shouted. 
But the “burglar” didn’t run. Instead, 
he stood his ground. “Look here,” he 
said, “you have locked Miss M. out.” 

With an exclamation I seized a ki- 
mona, jumped out of bed, ran into the 
sitting room and unbolted the door. 

Miss M. was sorry she had given me 
such a fright. But coming in after I 
did and finding the door bolted and her 
key useless, she had rapped and pounded 
until she was afraid of rousing the whole 
neighborhood. 


Failing to make me hear, she went 
down stairs and awoke Mr. N. He had 
to get a ladder and climb to my window 
while Miss M. stood out on the sidewalk 
and watched so that no one would shoot 
him. 

Two couples who heard my screams 
were standing in the shadows watching 
developments, and enjoyed the situation 
immensely after it was explained to 
them. 

SARAH MARGARET LE Gore. 





ANOTHER SCHOLARSHIP FOR THE 
WHITAKER SCHOOL 


The Whitaker School of Speech-Reading, 
Denver, Colorado, has announced the estab- 
lishment of the Hannah Cornelia Smith 
Scholarship, presented to the school by Miss 
Juliet S. Smith of Denver as a perpetual 
loan scholarship covering tuition for the 
regular course of 125 lessons in speech read- 
ing. Miss Smith, the donor, establishes the 
scholarship as a memorial to her aunt, Han- 
nah Cornelia Smith. 

In speaking of her aunt, Miss Smith says: 
“She lived in the country and had none of 
our advantages, either in lip-reading or in 
instruments. She died in 1902, aged 81. It 
is because she had so little that I want to 
give this to others.” 

This is the second scholarship presented 
to the Whitaker School within the present 
session, the first one being the Bertha A. 
Forrest Scholarship, established by Mrs. 
Pickett. 
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“Now is the time for all good lemons to 
come to the ade of the country.” 

August is a month peculiarly symbolical of 
man’s vanity. It was named, of course, for 
Augustus Caesar. The original plan of the 
calendar now used by the Votta Review pro- 
vided for 29 days in February during ordinary 
years, and 30 in leap years. The other months 
were alternately 30 and 31 days in length. 
But when Augustus noted that his month was 
scheduled to have but 30 days while Julius’ 
month of July had 31, he immediately ar- 
ranged to transfer one day from February to 
August, leaving the former with 28 days, and 
giving July and August both 31 days. So it 
is that we have two 31-day months coming 
together. This exhibition of vanity terminated 
the practice of naming the months after per- 
sons. From September to December, there- 
fore, the Votta Review adheres to the orig- 
inal practice of numbering the months only, 
using, of course, Latin designations in order 
to confuse its readers a trifle. Learn one 
thing each day! 

OH, THESE MEN! 

They had just arrived home from _ the 
August evening party. Friend wife took off 
her hat and slammed it on the floor. Then 
she confronted her hubby. 

“T'll never take you to another party as 
long as I live,” she hissed. 

“Why?” he calmly wanted to know. 

“You asked Mrs. Jones how her husband 
was standing the heat.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, her husband has been dead two 
months !”—Our Sunday Visitor. 

Our idea of honesty, says The Log of the 
U. S. Naval Academy, is the man who will 
not laugh at a joke until he really sees the 
point. 


The Log also tells of a professor who was 
lecturing his class severely for some breach 
of discipline. He closed his remarks by de- 
claring: 

“No man in this division will be given 
libertv this afternoon.” 

“Give me liberty or give me death,’’ 
a voice from the back of the class room. 

“Who said that?” demand the lecturer, an- 
grilv, glaring at the class. 

“Patrick Henry,” came the solemn reply. 


’ 


said 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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NO GOOD 
From a letter received by a corn syrup com- 
pany: “I want to tell you that I have eaten 
ten cans of your corn syrup, and it has not 
helped my corns one bit.”—Prairie Farmer. 





I rose with great alacrity 
To offer her my seat; 

*T was a question whether she or I 
Should stand upon my feet. —Judge. 


THERE IS ALWAYS A WAY 

Father and mother were discussing the 
costumes they were going to wear at a fancy- 
dress ball. Joan, aged 7, was an _ interested 
listener. 

“Mother,” 
maid ?” 

“No, dear,” said her mother, “you are too 
small.” 

“But, Mummie,” pleaded Joan, “I could go 
as a condensed milkmaid.”—Riverside Press. 


she said, “can I go as a milk- 


There once was a social offender 

Who heeded not Art and its splendor ; 
In a room papered yellow, 
This ignorant fellow, 

Hanged himself with a crimson suspender. 


—Wayside Tales. 


IMPARTING INFORMATION 
Mother—‘And did my little pet learn any- 
thing today in school?” 
The Pet—“I learned two kids better’n to 
call me ‘Mamma’s little pet.’”—London Tit- 
Bits. 





THAT MID-AUGUST FEELING 

A man traveling through the Ozarks of 
southern Missouri went into a small country 
store. The only man in sight, presumably the 
proprietor, was enjoying his ease at the back 
of the store, chair tilted back and feet on 
the counter, and made no move to come for- 
ward. 

The prospective customer waited a few 
minutes and then called: 

“Can't you come and wait on me? I am in 
a hurry to get started home.” 

The proprietor shifted his position slightly 
and drawled: 

“Couldn't you come in some time when I’m 
standing up?”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Don’t bow to misfortune. She may think 
you wish to make friends with her. 
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